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The ergative construction isXcharacteristic of all 37 
languages of the Caucasian group. After definition of "subject" and 
"object^" a sumniaty is given of 13 Caucasian intransitive and 
transitive sentencB--types, with respect to the ca^ forms of their 
subjects and objects. The prLiicipal "syaptoos" of ergativity are: (1) 
subject in an oblique {eigai3t^e) case: '^(2) cb.ject inNthe nominative 
(or absolutive) case; (3) verb agrees [in class and/or person and 
number with the object; and '(4) in N.f.l Caucasian only ^^isonominal 
prefixes in the sequence 0-S-V. Numerqu'^ deviations are oisScusse'd. 
Arguments are presented against the ofcje-popular view that^he 
ergative construction is "really" a passive construction.' InN^he N. 
Caucasian languages^ 1:he exgative ^tranfeitive construction 
systematically contrasts with a nominative transitive constructJ^pn 
(subject in nomindtive, object in nomijpati?ve or oblique case) . 
ergative constri^ction higilights the effect of the verbally expres) 
activity on the oijject'; the nominativ^ construction highlights the 
activity of the siiKjeCt. Ergativity in all ergative languages cari^be 
cJtl^sified as Functional (i.e., in me4pingful cont'tast with a 
non-ergative transitive construct.ion) j as in Caucasian, 
Ch&kot-Kamchadal, Eskimo- Aleut, or Forinal (i.e., as a mere obligatory 
formal feature of ^iransitive sentences), as in Georgian and the 
IXjanian/ Dardic/ and Indie exgative languages, tft^ithor) 
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1. ' In the la&t few years there has been 'a remarkable proli- 
ferat^ion of references ro ERGATrviTY in fenglish lan^guag^ publi- ' ' 
cations on linguistics. This wave of interest in ergativity . * 
apparently had its origins in two articles by Charles H. Fill- 
more. The first of -these '(1966) used the term ergative in a 
quite idiosyncratic v;ay, but the second and more influential 
article C"The Case for Case," 1968) reverts to a more generally 

■accepted use of the tern. 

2. -1 The^ phenomenon of !ergativitylhas been known to linguists ^ 
'sirice the early nineteenth century, but rt^ore particularly since 

the publications of von Gabelentz' and Uslar or Tibetan, and Cau- 
casian languages, respectively, in the 18 60's. 

. ^ Ergativity has long -been specially associated with Cauca^ 
sian languages, and witi^ good reason, since some form of erga- 
tive construction' is foqnd in all thirty-seven of them, although 
one of the two major dialects of the South Caucasian Zan lan- 
guage*' (namely Megrelian) , v;hile/^taining a superficial "erga- 
tive" case-form, has lost the ergative function. Since some of 
the recent writers oil ergativity appear not to have been for- ^ 
tu^ate enough to have had much acquaintance Withi these languages, 
it seemed to me that it v;6uld be helpful 'to exemplify and dis- 
cuss the phenomenon of ergativity in Caucasian languages. 

In what follows, then, I survey hll the various surface* 
manifestations of ergativity in Caucasian^ languages, briefly' 
discuss t.h^ long out-dated view ttiat the ergative cons^r-uction 
is "really" a passive construction, and, 'finally try to for^ • 
some idea of the meaning, of the ergative . construction'** in the 
light o^ the J.inguistically 'significant opposition between the 
ergative and the non-ergative (or nominative) transitive con- 
structions which po-exist in Caucasian languages. 



For .readers vho are not familiar with the location- and 
classification of Caucasian languages, I provide a map and a *. 
classified list in appendix A^, page 53. • 

3; The term ergative seems to. have been coined by Adolf Dirr, 
v^ho used it in his - Einf iihrunc' in das Studium der kaukasischen 
Sprachen (1928); Dirr provides no lengthy or formal definition 
of Ergativ , but the 'f ollov/ing quotations illustrate his use of 
the term to refer to (i) a surface case-form,^ '(ii) a.case-func- 
tion and (iii) the partic-ular transitive-verb construction char 
acterized by having the subject in the' ergative case. 

The fitfst example of (i) occurs on page 58: there, in a 
list of Georgian ' Deklinationsendungen ' we find: 
' Ergativ - -ma(n)- -m' 

An example* of (ii) is on page 75: ' Im ' Ubychisschen h'at 
dbr Obliquus ausser anderm auch die Funktion des Etgativs . ' ^ 

The term erg^ative, used to characterize a type of con-- 
struction (iii), occurs on page 75, wh^ere Dirr, alluding to the 
then popular conception of the ergative construction as 'being * \ 
"passive," ^numerates some ^of the different types of construc^f 
tion that occur in Caucasian, languages: 'Statt von passiver*' 
Konstruktion zu sprechen weirde ich die Xusdruke Ergativ-Kon- 
struktion (das log. Subjekt steht im Erg .), '^tiv- .Oder ^Vffek-/ 
tiv-Konst-ruktion »(das log. Subj. steht^ im Dat. oder Affekt., 
mir-lieb-ist ='ich liebe) und Nominativ-Konstruktion (das^log. 
Subj. steht^ im Nom. , = ich gehe, ich schla,fe) . ' (^11 underliiv- 
ings in these sguotations are mine.) * , ^ " 

- It v/ill be seen that 'Dirr 's definition of ' the ergative 
cohstrudtion refers only to 'the form, of- the subject: it makes 
no reference at all to the object, which, in a typical erga- . 
tive construQtion, is in the unmarked or nominative case — a 
fact that v/as, ^of" course, v;ell-known to Dirr. 

4. Other v;r iters have high-lighted this second characteris- " 
tic of the e;irgative construction. -Thus Trubetzkoy (1939) in 
discussing the relation of 'le determine' and ' le determinant' 
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(ipeaning, in this context, roughl;^ 'the presupposed"' and 'the 
presupposing '), points out that languages differ with respect 
to the case of the noun that directly determines (or presup- 
poses the existence of) a transitive verb* In some languages \ 
'le. determinant du verbe transitif est; le nom de I'auteur de' 
I'action'; in others, it is 'le nom de I'objet de I'action', 
In languages of the; first «ype, the nominative is i^pposed to 

• the ERGATIVE; in languages of the second type, the r\ominative 
is ppposed to the accusative, ''rhat is to say, the ergative and 
accusative cases* share an important function in the syntagmatic 

. systems of their respective languages — .namely that of* being 

'the immediate deteirminan't (or presupposer) of a transitive verb", 

- « . • • ' 

although they do this, as it v/ere, from "opposite sides" of the 

verb.' J'his implies, of course, that. an ergattive transitive 

construction cannot have an object in the accusative case^ and 

this IS indeed the situation (with one exception) in Cauc|isian 

languages, a circumstance that led Chikobava. (1967) to suggest 

that the ergative construction might well^ be called the 'Ic- 

cusativ^-less ' construction^ In Caucasia^ languages, .as In 

•other 'ergative languages', the object of a transitive ve±b is 

normally in the same unmarked case as. is the subject -of an in~^ 

transitive verb. * . > f 

Some scholars carefully avoid calling this unmarked case 

'nominative', 'often preferring the term absj^utive. They do this, 

ijo doubt, because of a desire to emphasd'ze the difference be- 

tween this case .and a typical I.E. mominati-ve. lN^5o uQt follow 

this practice. The Caucasian unmarked casej after all, has 



muchxin common with the I.E. nominative: it is the case of th^ 
intransitive subpect, of the complement of a copula, of pure 
NOMINATION in cita'tion forms, and, as we sh^i^, stee, i^ can also, 
under certain conditions, function as transitive subject in 
Caucasian. Moreover, there is afpractical advantage in using 



the* term nominative, namely 'that/ the letter ''.N can opera^ un- 
ambiguously as the abbreviation ior 'nominative^', whereas A' 
for* 'absolutive' can lead to cpnfifsion with all tTiose oblique 



cases beginning' with A, such a.s accusative, AGEN^iyE,. ablative, AL- 

LATIVE and AFFECTIVE. . 

5. Recent writers on ergativity have -i:ended to empha'size 
the fact that ^ in languagesN^ith an efg^tive construction, the ■ 
-subject of an intransitiVe verb- an* the object of a transitive 
verb are in the same. case. F;Lllinore (1968)# in his diagram- 
matic presentation of case-typologies .{pp. 53, 54 )\ clearly ' 
shows this kind of opposition of 'accusative' languages to. 
•ergative' 'languages, and Dixon (1972, p. 128) defines two 
bagic? syntactic language types: ^ ] 

[1] NOMINATIVE-ACCUSATIVE languages;, in- v/hich "S (inti'ansi- 
_ . tive subject) is syntactically identified with a'. 
(transitive subject); and 
. [2] NOMINATIVE-ERGATIVE LANGUAGES, •'in which S i-s Syntac- 
tically identified, with .'O (trans^ti^/i object) . 
He further postulates (p.« 129) the 'universal "hypothesis' 
that: 'Each natural language "is either strictly nplnina-'- 
tive-accusative, or'st^rlctly nominative-eraafcive in 
syntax). ' ' .• ' ^||| 

Various authors (e.g., Fillinore 11968., pp. 53-54] Dixon' 
[1972, pp. 137-141, 149-150], Comrie [1973 T p. '252] ) use a 
variety of means — .-formulae , trees and other diagrams ~ to " 
indicate the similarities and differences between. nominative- • 
ergative and nominative-accusative languages. The following 
(adapted from Johnson, 1974, p. 79) is a clear an^' informative 
Vay of prese;^ting a first approximat/on to the distindtipn be- . 
, twfeen the maj-cjr construction- types referred to here. Rather . 
than using Dijj^'V '5' and 'A', I use ' s'' for' both 'intransi- ' 
tive and transitive subjects, and superscript ^ ^ to in- ■ 
dicate 'nominative*, 'ergative' and 'accusative' case, respec- 
tively. 

[1] Nominative-Accusative type: transitive: 

• intransitive; 



[2] Nominative-Ergative type; 



transitive : 
intransitive 
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5. In what follows we ghall see that the facts of Caucasian* 
languages do npt support the hypothesis that every language 
must be exclusively of one or the other syntactic type. While 
it is true,tl;at Caucasiap languages^do have 'nominative-ergative * 
syntax in the sense that they have -an ergative-transitive construc- 
tion, at the same tme many, perhaps all, Caucasian languages 
also have some kind of nominative-transitive construction, in which ' 
the subject of a transitive verb is in the nominative ca^e, the 
object being either in the same case or in^the 'ergative' case. - 
Caucasian languages thus have a nominative case which has all 
thr^e functions :^ as intransitive subject, transitive object and also, 
in a different, semantically distinct construction, as transitive 
SUBJECT, (pearly, then, although Caucasian languagesdo not general- 
ly have an accusative case, and "thus ca^nnot be called 'nominative- 
accusative' languages*, nevertheless they contradict Dixon's uni- 
yersal hypothesis in the form in which it is finally expressed on 
'page 129: 'In any language, the syntact:ic function in an intran- 
sitive construction (S) is syntactically identical with one and 
• ^only one of the functions in a transitive construction (that is, 
either with A or with O) . ! 

It appears that we must also reject Trubetzkoy's neat jux- 
taposition of EjiGATiVEand accusative as the unique (and mutually 
exclusive) determinants of a transitive verb, since, first, in 
Caucasian languag'es transitive verbs can occur in the absence of * 
. BOTH these cases, and, secondly, in one C^casian language, Udi, 
an ergative subject and an accusative object can co-occur in the 
same transitive sentence. 

6. , * Disqrussion of ergativity has suffered a good deal from 
ambiguities or differences in, the use of the terms subject and 
•OBJECT. ^ It IS clearly impossible to talk about typological differ- 
ences between nominative aind erga^tive constructions, or to consid- 
er, whether .the ergative constriictibn is a passive construction 
^6r not, unless one has ^some conception of 'subject' as a univer- 
sal, or at ' least -as- a guasi-uYiiversal linguistic phenomenon. It 
is obvioi:^s that any^ attempt^ to^ defirife' 'subject' in terms of 

■ o ■ ' ; . 7 
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language-specific characteristics, such as surface case-form 
or verb-noun agreement, will fail the requirement of univer- 
sality; so, too,, will attempts to define 'subject' in seman- 
tic terms ^relating to the meanings of particular lexical verbs. 
Fillmore" (1972), after citing the sentences The boy slapped 
the girl . The boy fell down . The boy received a blow . The boy 
has a to othache . The boy has blue eyes , says 'there appears to 
be no common notional property of "subjectness" which seman- 
tic descriptions of these sentences can exploit. ' Clearly, he 
'is thinking in terms of such concepts as AGENT, recipient, patient, 
etc., which are closely related to the semantics of particular . 
lexical verbs, and thus inevitably fail. to capture the general 
meaning of 'subject' which one intuitively feels is common to 
all the examples citea. Keenan (1974) approaches the problem 
by suggesting that subjectivity is a multi-factor concept: 1 that 
there are a number of 'subject-properties' and that an el4nent 
in sentence-structure is more, or less, subject-like accoj:^ding 
to the number of these properties it displays. My own vie^ 
is that subjectivity is indeed a universal, or near-universal, 
and that it is related to the basic communicative function 'of 
predication. Vlhat I am calling subject is more or less the 
mediaeval suppositum , 'that which is set under' (upon which 
a predication is built), or the pr.i|;cipium , ' commencement ' / 
of a predication, or in more modern te^ms, the'GiVEN^of whicli 
the predicate supplies new information. This corresponds 
approximately to one set of Keenan' s properties, which I am 
inclined to posit as the chief, if not the only Universal pro- . 
perty of subjectivity. In Keenan 's words, 'The major func- 
tion of a subject NP is to specify the existence of an object, - 
or set of objects, about which a predication is made.' It is 
important to, establish some such universal definition, of sub- 
ject to avoid the errors induced by looking at Caucasian sab- 
jects* through Indo-auropean feyes. • 

Incidentally, |.n addition to the one mentioned above, • 
t|e items described as 'subjects' in my Caucasian examples 
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generally possess many others of Keenan's 'sujDject properties'* 

7. The whole question of • subjectness ' is further complicated 
by distinctions made betv/een grammatical and logical (and some- 
times also PSYCHOLOGICAL and/or real) subjects. 

In general, it is subjects of these latter kinds that are called 
•actors', 'agents', 'patients', and so on. They ar^ clearly re-' 
lated either to particular lexical verbs, or to Actual partici*- 
paiits in 'real-world'', extra-linguistic situations. Such con-^ 
cepts are certainly not without interest or, importance for lin- 
guistics. However, what I regard as the (quasi-) universal subject 
is a 'deep grammatical subject': that is, a subject defined in 
terms of its function in the deep (or abstract) grammatical 
process of predication. Obviously, the exponent of this deep pre- 
dicational subject may at the same time be an 'agent' or "patient' 
or whatever: it is a question of the level of abstraction upon 
which one regards it. One might say that sentences (or predi- 
cations) have subjects; while specific lexical verbs have agents, • 
. PATIENTS, etc. . ' - ' " * " 

Those scholars,' like Uslar and Schuchardt, who interpreted 
the Caucasian ergative construction as ' really '• passive , as well 
as those like Gol^b (1969^, wjio cannot accept subject as a univer- 
sal, are apparently basing their views, overtly Or' covertly,^ up-. • 
on superficial, language-specific, or lexical-verb-specific 
conceptions of subjectness. i ' 

8. The prpblem of defining object is analogous to that which, 
we encounter with respect to subject^ object, as a universal^ - 
cannot be defined in a superficial 'language-specific way, in 
terms ofr surface case-form or sequential position in relation' 
to the verb: nor can it be defined in teirms dfeperfdent on the 
semantics of particular lexical verbs. "^Object is one of the 
two terms that are* linked by a ^' two-place ' verb — like love 
or hit or see j and since one of these terms 4.S the subject, ^ 
which ha^ already been defined, the second term requires no/ 
further definition. . - ' , . ^ • 



Grammatical transitivity is the (verbai;Ly .expressed) re-' 
lation between ^a subject (the 'given' or 'starting point') and 
a secSond term in the pr^dicatio'rt. The concept of unidirectional 
transivity has like-wise given rise to pseudo-problems wjiich 
have their origin in a narrow concern with the meanings* of par- 
ticular lexical verbs. The literal^minded' have a tendency to 
say: * 'It is dlear that in the ^sentence "John hit Bill" the ac- . 
tipn passes over from John to Bill , and hence the verb hit is 
transitive. But in "John saw Bill", Bill is the source of visu- 
al stimuli while John is the percipient of these; and in ""John 
received a letter", John is clearly the recipient of the letter. 
In the two latter cases the event referred to by the verb passes 
ovei^ from the "object" onto the "subject", John. So how can 
'these verbs be transitive?' 

The an^wer^ is that grammatical transitivity has nothing to 
do with the directions -in which events flow in the, external 
world, but only with Ijhe direction of the act of predication. 
Starting from the GIVE^ (Subject) as the initial tenti,' the pre- 
dication proceeds through the.verba'Xly exjpressed relation to 
the ending-point, pj^- second teihn, which is the object. It is 
the GRAMMATICAL ACT JO^' PREDICATION whicih flows, a*s it were, FROM 
the subject ACROSS TO the object: ^nd, of course, this is true 
v/hatever the spe(cific meaning of the particular transitive verb — 
and whatever the actual surface sequence of Verb, Subject and 
Object. ' • ' ^ . ' . 

,9. The concept of transitivity becomes more complex when we 
consider vetbs involving secondary or more remote . objects and 
subjects — that is, three-placfe verbs like give (v/hi6h has an 
indirect object), or causatives (which have indirect subjects). ; 
I cannot pursue these matters here except to mention one ^oint.. 
In English, we think of an Indirect object -^s .the 'remote;: object* 
of a^h;ree-place' verbi. It happens, however, that specialists 
in N.W. Caucasian languages recognize a class^of* two-place verbs ' 
as^^ taking an indirect rather than a direct object . The motiva-- 
tion for this distinction, which is intimately linked with erga- 
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tivity, will be made clear in 38 below. Meanwhile, in my initial / 
listing of the types of sentence constructi6n which occur in Cau- 
casian] languages, I ignore this particular distinction between 
the direct and so-called indirect objects of two-place verbs. ^ 

10. Having clarified what I intend to mean by 'subject' ^d 
'ob3*ect' in what follows, I can now go*, on to enumerate the vari- 
ous types of sentence construction which occur in Caucasian lan- 
guages. The sequence -SVO is arbitrarily used ^in these configura- 
tions: it shoul^not be taken to mean that this is .the only 
surface sequence of the elements of sentence, structure in Cauca- 
sian languages. In fact all five N.W. Caucasian ^ languages are ' 
rather strictly SOV languages (with occasional front-shifting of 
an 0 which is made thematic)^ the^ S. Caucasian languages seem to 
be mainly 'SVO, Nakh and Dagestan' languages are mainly SOV, 

'But many perm^it SVO 'rather freely, and^at least one, Bezhti, 
appears to be almost exclusively SVO. Here, then are the principal con- 
'figurations v/hich occur' in Caucasian languages: , 

A. Nominative Constructions: Intransitive 1. S^ V 

Transitive 2. S^ V 0^ 

^ 4. S^ V 0^ 

B. 'Ergative Constructions: 'Intransitive* 5. S^ V 

- Transitive ' 6. v'.o" 

£ , * 

In all of thes'e, S means 'subject in specific ergative 
case-form, or m the oblique case-form normally used in this / ^ - 
function.' In marjy Caucasian languages the ergative case-form 
also f unctionSs as an instrumental or, less frequently, as a 
genitive, locative or. dative. The very multiplicity of these 
dual functions (erg. + inst., erg.^M- gen., erg. + loc, etc.), 
as well as the existence of a totally distinct ergative case- 
form m about. 10 Caucasian languages, demonstrates that the *^ 
ergative case-function is a unique and independent one, not ' ' 

merely a secondary use of some particular other case. In other 
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words, there is no justification for saying (as some older writ- 
ers have done, in effec^^'the ergative- is "really" an.instru- 
'mental"..." etc. • ' ' , ' ' ■ ' 

In configurations numbers 4 and 7^.1 am on less certain . 
■ground in labelling the object 0^. Configuration 4 (s" V 0^) 
applie*^ to^the South Caucasian languages (except the. Laz dia- 
lect of Zan) >in which transitive" verbs ir) the so-called 'present' 
group of tenses have their -objects in a case often called dative- 
ACCUSAMVE. Configuration 7 (S^ V 0^)' applies only to the Lezgian 
language Udi ,' which is unique among Caucasian languages in having 
. an ergati,ve*transitive construction with -the object in an "oblique 
c^se. This case-form,, like the S. Caucasian one", functions a\so 
as a dative, and this point has been emphasized by those who wi^sh 
to stress the accusativeless-ness of the erg&tive construction. V_ 
Whether one calls it dative or -accusative i§ unimportant; the •" 
^really interesting fact is that it is oblique. Udi " unquestionably 
possesses an ergative-transitive construction in which the object 
is in an oblique case.. The situation, however, is gather -complex . 
^ According to D^elraniSyili (1971), .the direct object of a transi- 
tive verb in Udi can be in either the nominative or the dative case — 
- the latter sometimes being called ! accusative' when used in this 
fijnction. . D^eiraniSvili (incidently, a native speaker pf Udi) 
points out. -that there is a belief (which he correctly attributes 
tci Schuchardt [1896], but ' see also f)irr [1928], 334) that the 
• nominative expresses an indefinite* object and the dative a ^efi- 
nijte object. This is an 'oversimplif ication . In fact, the dis- 
tribution of "the dative and nom?.native object is, related to the 
'sequence of ' object and verb, and this in turn is related to de- 

finiteness. As D^eiraniSvili explains it, there are two pos- 
Xslble sequences:," (i,) s^0° V, in which the object precedes the. 
ve^rb and is obligatorily in tlik dative (accusative) case, 'and 
definite ('concrete' and previously mentioned) and (ii) S^V 0°{", 
iri- which the object follows the verb and is optionally in the 
dative or nomiriafciye case. In this latter configuration, he 
s*ys, 'the function of the two case^ cannot be differentiated — 
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the 4orm of the" direct objfect does not necessarily express defi- 
niteness or ^indef initeness. ' « , 

In configujration number 3 (S^ Vo^), the case-form of the" 
object is precisely th^" of the* efgative" in the languages in 
, which it occurs and it is calj^ed 'ergative' in .the specialist 
^ literature, although 6 is, of course, an unusual function for 
the ergatM/e case-form. ( *• < 

Configuration number 5 (S^ V) ^Iso calls for comment. Thi 
ergat^ve-intran^itive construction ocdlirs imfour different cir- 
•cumstances, two of 'them relatively tMvial. The relatively triv- 
ial circumstances arp (i) by dele'tio/i of the object- of an V 0^ 
which naturally leaves V, (ii) in Dargi, a nd^ probably other 
languages, by fusion of 0 with V in- an historically -former 0 V 
construction. 'The more interesting cases are the restricted oc- 
currence of with certain" intransitive verbs in Georgian, and 
in one of the Nak-h' languages, nam^ely Batsbiy. In the latter lan- 
guage a first- or second- person subject d9 an- intransitive verb 
can be in ' the ergative case (i)' obligatorily; with certain 'verbs 
df action' (as in Geprgian) a^d^Cii) optionally (and hence in. 
meaningful contrast with a nominative subject) with another small, 
s^t of verbs. I will iiave more to say on these occurrences of 



V.in 20 and .2l'below. 



11. . Th^ basic function of subject, as I pointed out in 6 and 
7 above, is the -'deep' one of representing the starting point or 
'given' of a predication, a function whi,ch is quite .independent ' 
of the semantics of ;,particular lexical verBs. This function, no 
doiSbt, controls the selection of subjects in Caucasian, as in 
other iangu-ages. However, once the subject has been identified, 
on these 'deep'' predicational grounds, the rule ass'ig^ing a par- 
ticular surface case-form to it is sensitive to the semantic class 
of the particular verb to which it is related. The normal;, or 
■unmarked, case-form for the transitive subject in Caucasian lan- 
guages is ergative; but in the Nakh .and Dagestan languages a dif- 
ferent case is assigned when the verb' belongs to certain smalL-., 
semantic -sub-classes. In general, verbs of feeling (e.g. love) arnd 



PERCEPTION (e.g. require the subject to be in a specific oblique 

case, often dative (D) but sometimes ^ locative case XL); an ex- 
ception is the NidS dialect of Udi in which ^erba sentiendi ' have 
their subject in the' same ergative case as-other verbs. In a num- 
ber of Dagestanian languages there is a speci-al case-form, called 
the AFFECTIVE (Af), which ha s*' the unique function a?^^I>king. the 
subject of verba sentiendi . An affective case-f6<m is found in 
all but one "(Botlikh) of the' eight Andi languages (irt KarJati and 
Akhwakh only in some dialects) . it is .also found in one Lezgian 
language, T§akhur ; In some languages, the GENITIVE (g) marks the 
subject of 'verbs 9f possession' . in at least three Lszgian languages, Ta- 
tasaran-, Aghul and Tsakh^r, the verb' meaning 'to.be able' requires 
the subject, to be in an ablative (Ab) case, 'while in a third, Krytz^ 
the corresponding verb takes the comparative (cp) case. We must thus^ 
add. to. our list of Caucasian t^nsitive constructions the con- 
figurations: 8. S° V 0, 9. V 0,- 10. -S^^ V 0, 11. 6° V .0," 
•12. S y 0, 13. y 0. Nolrmally in^all these configurations, 

the O'is in^the nominative case. I have not written o", however, 
because -a few ^^erbs in some languages require the 0 t6 be in a 
locative or other case. ■ . 

Given the -fact th^t we are here dealing with languages in 
which it is the Subject, rather than the Object, of a transitive 
verb that is in* an obUqi^e case, it is not surprising that there 
should be some variation In the specific oblique case used, ac- 
cording to %he semantic sub-class of the lexical verb. This is 
quite analogous to the familiar situation in Latin, where, 
besides the-, normal, or unmarked acfetsative object", 'we have objects 
in the genitifre, dative, and ablative, with particular classes 
of v^rbs. - '■ • 

12. One final reiriark on the case-form of transitive subjects 
in Caucasian: it^s sometimes been suggested that besides the 
nominative and ergative constructibns there is also an 'indefi- 
nite' construction— so-called because there is no surface in- 
dicat^ioii of whether the subjfct is' in the nominative or ergative " 
case. This occurs^, for instance, with first- and second- person . 



subjects in Georgian (and with proper nam^s as well in Old Geor- 
gian) (Chikobava, 1948). As ^a' matter of fact, in pronouns of 
the" first and second person, there are no distinct nominative 
and ergative forms in all the Kartvelyan languages, in the five 
Abkhazo-Adyghe (N^W- Caucasian) languages and in ten Dagestanian 
■ languages, i.e., in nearly 50% of all Caucasian 'languages . But 
i since the distinction is regularly made with third person 

. subjects, and since in most of these' languages theMistinction 
between the nominative and ergative constructions is also mark- 
ed elsewhere (e.g. by the verb form), there seems to.be no rea- ' 
son to set up«an additional type of 'indefinite' sentence-con- 
struction merely to accomodate those cases where the surface 

• distinction of ndminatfve and ergative is neutralized.. 

13. The principal "symptoths" which normally distinguish the 
ergative transitive construction from the nominative intransi-' 
tive construction can be tabulated as follows: . ' . 

ERGATIVE NOMINATIVE 
TRANSITIVE INTRANSITIVE . 

/ \/ ^ , CONSTRUCTION CONSTRUCTION ' * 

l\ Case of Subject: Ergative nominative 

2. \ Case of Object: nominative ' 

3. Verb agrees v/ith: object • subject 

or 

-r sub j . and ob j . 

4. In addition to these symjitoms, in N.W. Caucasian only, 
the ergative construction is characterized by the se- 
quence and form of pronominal pi^efixes on the verb. 

Incidentally, Udi, which is • anomalous ^with re^^ct to 
symptom 2 (since it ca» have the ergative object in the accusa- 
»tive/dative case), is also anomalous with respect to 3, since in 
Udi the transitive verb in the ergative construction agrees only 
wi6i>its SUBJECT (jii^-, person and number). It is tempting to assume 
that Udi, spoken chiefly in northern Azerbaijan; has been^ influ- 
enced by the Turkic Azeri language: such areail or symbiotic ^f-' 
fects are not uncommon in the multilingual Caucasus. However, 
as Klimov (1973) points qut, there are reasons for believing that 
this is an internal development in Udi. 



14. The following examples, from Adyghe, Avar* and Tsakhur, 
illustrate'' the. ca^e-forms of nouns in the ergative construe- ^ 
tion. In the word~for-^;ord translations,, superscript I indi- 
cates instrumental CASE: from now on, in each particular examp]^, 
the -translation is carried down from word-rank to morpheme-rank 
only for .those morphemes which are relevant to the discussion 
of \thte moment.* The. first examples, of a typical ergative sen- 

^'tencfe followed by a .nominative •one , are (1) The hunter 'killed ^ 

A ^ : 

the wolf and (2) The- wolf died > 

(1) A^dyghe: Jak^>e-m tfb^fzf-r fwf'kMb. 
Avar: t/anaqan-^as bats' t/'wana, 

•Tsakhur: . avt/e-e d^anavar tjivk'una. 

E N 
hunter wolf killed. 

(2) Adyghe: tfb^tzf-r ^'abe. 
Avar: bats' )(wana. 
Tsakhur: ^^anavar qivk'una, 

wolf died. 

^ * ^ ^ In (1) the transitive subject is iti an ergative case form, 
while the object is in the nominative, which is, of course, the 

.same form as that of the subject in (2). The nominative form is 
the bare-ba»se f orm *in Avar and Tsakhur. In Adyghe, the expres- 
sion of the cases'is combined with the marking of . def initeness: 
the suffix -m in (1) and*-r in (T) and (2) is a kind of postponed 
definite artic3.e which at the same time indicates the OBLIQUE (er- 
gative) and the NOMINATIVE case. * . * " . 

The. next examples- illustrate some of the changes of case 
undergone by nouns in Avar and Tsakhur when their role in the 

'sentence is changed. The sentences are (3) The door opened , (4) 
The boy opened the door with the key ^ (5) The key opened the door , 
(6) The boy used' the kgy to open the door . 

(3) Av. nut ssW^ rahana . (4) wasas nutss'a k^ula4 rahana. 

Ts. akka aqfjn. boy^ door^- key^ opened . 

N - 
door opened. (4) ga d ee a kka a q f j n mf k^-^J 

V E ^ N * ^ r 

boy door opened key 



(5) Av» k'ala4 nuts.s'a rahana. 
Ts. mfk^ejn akka aqfjn, \ 

key door opened* ^ 

wasas nutss'a rahine k^ul tialt'ana^ 
g^ee a.kka aqasdime mfk'ej i*Jf am i J i J n . * 
aoor to--open «- key used \i 

15. It will be rio-tfed- that in these examples/ 'the word ^Gjor is 
always in the sfcie cafee. On the other hand, ,thi^ word for key oc- 
curs in three /different caees/in C4) it is in tKe instrumental, 
in (5) as subnect of a transitive verb it is in the ^ergative (in 
Avar, but not in Tsakhur, this*^ has outwardly the same form as the 
instrumentaJH / in (6) it has become object of the verb to use ^nd 
consequently is in th3 nominative. These changes in the form of 
the word key reflect changes 'in the word's grajomatical function, 
and these take prece5ence over any imagined constant, .unchanging, 
'deep structure' meaning of ke^ in (4^/ (5) and Is) . In an ac- 
tual situation, where a ^oy opens a door with a key, ^there are 
three participants in the event out there in the real world: and, 
of course, n6" matter how one talks about it, the jcey always re- 
mains the instrument in the realtor Id event. But 'that event, as 
an interplay of real participants in the external world, cannot 
, be called (as some would have it) the "deep structureXof any 
linguistic utterance; The external event as 'such has rh LINGUISTIC 
structure at all, deep or otherwise. It is only when a speaker 
conceptualizes the situation for the purpose of linguistic encod- 
ing that some kind of linguistic structure may be said to be im- 
posed upon the eveJvC. If the speaker chooses to conceptualize 
and grammaticalize the event' in such a way that the key plays the 
role of instruij^^nt, then, in a DagBstanian language, the corres- » 
ponding word will surface in the instrumental case (4). If, however 
he chooses t^ conceptualize differently, makingVthe key the start- 
ing' ppi3|t';;^J^^'t^ subject, of his predication, then the \/ord for key 
v;ill -s\arface jin the ergative case (5).-^' Yet another conceptualiza- 
tion (t^ boy used the key . . . ) brings the word for key into the 
function of obj^at, represented by the nominative case (6). 



16. It has been pointed out that in the Tsakhur version of (5)^ 
the word key is in the ergative case, and hence different in form 
from its occurrence in the instrunuental ir) (4). This is true, ; 
JDUt, even so, the Tsakhur ergative form is not a unique and inde- 
pendent one: the form mf k^ejn , in fact, can, also function as .a 
genitive'. And the ergative of gade 'boy'*, i.e. gad^e (with long 
final £), is the same as the first locative, or inessive form. ' 
j In Tsakhur- there are thus two types of ergative'f orm, one of these 

{= inessive) is used with singulat jiouns of classes I arid II (hu-- 
\man male and female), while the other {= genitive) is used with * 
singular nouns of Classes III and IV (anigjals and all other things) 
This illustrates once again the point -made in 10 above, that even 
>7heh^it has no independent surface form, the ergative case-func- 
tion is unique and independent and cannot be said to be merely a 
facet of some one particular other case. Bokarev (1248). has point- 
ed out that generally v/hefe th^? ergative case has' the same'forriT ' 
as the instrumental, there is another ir^strtfinental case-form' in 
^^the language that ha's >ecome the more usual means expressing 
t^e instrumental function. In T^sakhur - something similar has ' hap- ' 
pened with the inessive used as ergative with class 1 and II nouns. 
Kurbanov (1967) shows that since the inessive normally has the 
ergative function, the original inessive function is usually ful- 
fif5:ed by using a postposition ad^ 'in' with the genitive case. 
He cites the examples (7) The boy this year read many books , where 
'boy' gade-e is in the old inessive = ergative, and (8) They- found 
a nail .in the boy in which the postposition is used: 

(7) gadee hajni sen ^a^tta .kitabbi qa^tqi^. 
'.boy this year many books read. 

(8) gadejni gd' qqadax uwaj k| . 

G N * * ^ 

boy in nail they-f ound . 

17.- Thie placing of the subject of an ergative' transitive verb 
in the ergative case ^ is universal in Cai\casian languages, except 
for bl^ two western NIW. Caucasian languages Abkhaz and Abaza. 
These twp languages h^ve no surface case-^forms a^ all, and con- 



. t -■ •. • . 

sequently ergative subjecf nouns cannot be marked for ergative case 
Nevert^kss^,.. Abkhaz and iibaza certainly distinguish an ergative 
constrfl^Jlfon. How this is done* is shown below. 

18.- The- Kartvelian (S. Caucasian) languages Georgian and Svan 
are anoilte^ous in that in these two languages the ergative con- 
struction- is- confined to a group of tenses of the aorIst (perfec- 
tive) series. In-£h^se tenses the subject is in the ergative 'case 
(uniquely marked in Georgian by the suffix - ma (n) or -in which has 
no other function) and '"the object is in the nominative. In the 
PRESENT series of tenses (which includes a past imperfective) , 
the subject of a transitive verb is in the nominative and the ob- 
ject is in the dative-accusative. Examples: (9) The mother is 

bringing up her child , :(10) The mother brought up her child . 

' '-' ' 

(9) deda ' Jv.i |-'5a zrd i s . ; 

N • , -D/A . 1 
mother /sod brings-up. 1 

(10) deda-m.;|y^i I j , gazarda. | 



mother 



E. 



brought -up . 



In the two Zan ^ialects, Laz (or Chan) and 
ergative construction has .been generalized — . has 



Megrelian, the 
spread beyond 

its us^with aorist transitives only. This generklization has 
taken different directicJn^ in the tv/o dialects, as indicated in 
..these diagrams. In Georgian, the ergative <;fonstriction E occurs 
only^with ttansitive verbs in the aorist, thias:. 

Non- ' Non- 

Aorist 
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In Laz, the ergative case has con^ to be_ used with the sub- 
jects of all transitive ydrbs, irrespective of tense. Laz has thus 
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acquired the same generalized type of ergativity as other Cau- 
casian languages. In Megrelian, on the .other 'hand , the eirgative 
ca|e is still confined to the aorist tenses, iyit has spread from 
transitive to intransitive sentences. Singe the so-called erga-. 
tive case is no longer associated at all with transitivity, it 
has ceased to be functionally an ergative altogether, and has be- 
come merely a kind of redundant marker of the aorist. Thus in 
Megrelian we have examples like (11) The ^irl sewed a pillow 
(transitive) ^and (12) A letter came for the brother tintransi- 
.tive) in both of which the^ subject is marked by the formerly er- 
gative marker -k: ' 

(11) dotj^u dzbabi-k ba Ui J K " ^ 

E N ' • 

sewed girl pillow • 

(12) barat + -j5 kumurtu d:5ima-s. 

letter came brother . ' * - 

Klimoy (1967), apparently following Chikobava, suggests that 
the ergative suffix -k lost its function as a result of the fre- 
quent occurrence in Megrelian of the, 'aff irmative ' prefix ko- 
i^^-f ki-/ ke-) on aorist verbs, as in (13) The brother came : 



^(13) d^ima komortu 



brother^ came . 



in which the initial k- of komortu got transferred to the end of 
d^JjTva^, forming d^ ima k , which came to be appreciated as an ergative*. 
This may partly explain the Megrelian development. But on & deep- 
er level it may be no accident that Megrelian is spoken on, and 
contiguous to, the territory of Abkhaz, a language which has no 
surface cases and cqnsequently has no indication of ergativity 
on the subject noun. Abkhaz marks ergativity on the verb^and 
so retains the ergative function. Megrelian, however, having lost 
the cas'e-mark on the noun has totally lost the ergative function. 

19. In 10, above, I mentioned the occurence of V, that is, 
an intransitive, or apparently intransitive, verb with an ergative 
subject. This configuration occurs, as I said there, iu four cir- 
cumstances. The first is the deletion of the object in an V . 0^ 
construction. This will he illustrated in anotlVer connection be- 



low (33). The secor^d 'circumstance was the fusion of an historical 
O^with V. This is what Abdullaev in his^ Dargi Syntax ^(1971) calls 
the 'binary' ergative construction' since it involves only two ele- 

, ments,, S ^nd V, It Occurs, as" he says, with 'historically transi- ' 
tive' verbs. These are verbs, now injiransitive in appearance < re- 
sulting from the fusion of such formerly object nouns. .as- , q?a g^ 'de- 

^cisionS gu^ 'force, press^ure ' , , fian . 'patience, gelf -control ' , Tier 

'look, glance' .with such verbs as bares' 'to do', >fes ''to say', 

— ' — e" — 
buj: se's 'to 'hold'. We thus have such S V constructions as: , 

' • ^ J • ^ ' ^ . r 

(14) nu-n.i q'asbarra, {< bares) ' . \ 

E • • *4 

I » decided. ' * . *. ^ 

(15) nu -n i gu ^ba rra . 

E - ' ^ • ' 

' , ' I ♦showed-f orce . 

* (16) "Ru-ni handutsiri (< tjutses) 

E^ 

thou endured. 

^ (17) Tra-ni Tier Mr i (< tier + es) 

thou looked. . 

' It is probable that a similar phenomenon occurs in several 
Cauc'asian languages. Jakovlev (1940^, for example, gives a few 
ex&rTplSs of Chechen intransitive, or apparently objectless, verbs 
th^t require ergative subjects. He explains these as resulting ' 
front the fusion of noun-objects with originally separate tran- 
sitive verbs, as in Dargi, and he identifies the incorporated noun- 
roots. ^ 

E 

20. Other cases of S V, that is, intransitive verbs with er- 
gative subjects, cannot be plausibly 'explained away' in this 

manner. According to Klimov (1973, 235-8), at least* a few exam- 

"* E ' ^ 
pies ot S V can be tound in all the Kartvelian languages, in Ka- 

f •* 
bardian, m Batsbiy and in Lezgi. In Georgian, intransitive vert>s 

of this type are called MIDDLE verbs, and include verbs meaning 'gOt' , 

•run', 'jump', 'live', 'shout', fcry' , 'serve', all of which require 

th^ir subject to be in the ergative case in the aorist group of tenses 

Rudenko (1972), following Georgian pedagogical tradition, explains this anonalous 
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use of the ergative case by saying that these verbs have 'objects 
understood'. The suggestion that we must assume missing objects 
such as 'way', \jump', 'life' {'go a way', 'jump a fump ' , ' live, a' 
life') with thesW verbs seems extremely implausible to me7 partic- 
ularly since no t^ace of 'fused objects' (as in t'he Dargi examples 
is present. It s4ems more likely that, as Klimov (1973, p. 51) 
suggests, we have ^ere survivals of .an. 'active' type of sentence- 
cor>struction. \- '• ' ■ ' 

This last explanation seems even more appropriate to the 
cases of S V that occur in Batsbiy. In this language, some in- 
transitive verbs requixe a subject in the first pr second per- 
son to be in the ergative case. Desheriev (1953*) describes these 
as 'so-called dyjiamic verbs'. They include such obviously 'action' 
verbs as 'go', 'run', 'return', 'jump', 'play', 'stand up', 'sit . 
down' and also 'speak', 'cry' 'bellow' , 'look', 'grow fat', 'be- 
lieve'. I give here some examples of I and thou in the -nomina- 
tive case with the verb to be (18, 19) and then^ in the ergative - 
case with 'dynamic verbs' (20, 21, 22). In (18), C£ means 'com- 
parative case' and in (19) Ir)2 means ' inessiye II' : (18) I am 
older than you (sing.) , (19) You (sing.) are at-home . 

(18) so trox' q 'an i vx va. 
+ N ^ Cp 

I • thee older am. 

(19) fro tjuti va. 

^, N , In2 ^ . . 

thou house art. 

In (20) C means 'domitative' and yi -(21) Inl_ means 'innes- 
sive.I'. (20) I'm going to' school with father . (21)' I'm talking 
about twenty people > (22) You played there just now . 

sk 'o I e . ' ' 
school . \ ' 

I i va s . 
talk. 

o s i . 
there , 



(20) as vuJJ'as dadetsi 
^ go , father^ 



(21) as t'q'a st'ak'ox 
J. ^ 2© persons 

(22) aTf ints laip'ts'na-h 
thou just-now played 
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'This pher\omenon — the^ occurrence of S with •tJynamic ' or 
•active* intransitive verbs — * is not to be equated. with the use 
.of a 'pseudo-ergative' subject with an iirtransitive verbs in 
the 2^orist tenses in Megrelian, mentioned in^^lS above. The Bat- 
• sbiy ' phenomenon occurs in all tenses and is linked with a par- 
ticular 'active' semantic class of- verbs, and^s thus somewhat 
reminiscent of* the 'active con^ruction' that occurs in a number 
of Amerindian' languages. ,Note, however, that the Batsbiy pheno-- 
menon is confined to subjects in the first and second pet son only. 

21. Batsbiy has yet another use of an .efgative subject with in- 
transitiv-e verbs that is even more interesting, since with these 
particular verbs the subject*t:an be in either the ergative or the 
nominative case. Selection of the ca3e is semantically condition- 
ed, though Desheriev tells us (1953, p. 227) that the dist inction 
is now going out of use. The intransitive ergative-or-nominativp 
verbs listed by Desheriev are: 'to worry, be bored', 'be satiated', 
•fear', lie down', 'fall down', 'get drunk'. He also mentions - 
another verb do^ar 'fall' cited by Schiefner in 1856, but apparent- 
ly no longer entering into the ergative-nominative alternation. 
The semantic distinction is this: the nominative subject is more 
•passive' ,. is represented as activated or affected by som^ extern- 
al event, whereas the 'ergative subject is more 'active', is re- 
presented as actively causing the event named by the verb. Ex- 
amples of the nominative subject are: (23) My mother is ill, I'm 
worried, (24) It's raining, I'm bored , (25) We- fell to the ground 
(unintentionally) .. 

(23) se nan la i t s'o I i , so kottol . 



N ^ N 



my mother fell-ill, I ^ am-worried. 

(24) q'ar jatx^, so kottol. 

ra in comes , I am -bored . 

* 

(25) txo naizdrax q i t ra . 

N 

we to-the-ground fell (unintentionally) 



Examples of the ergative subject are: (26/ I'm bored/worried, 




I don't know why^ , (27) We fell to tHe ground (intentionally). 

* (26) as, kotJWas^ t so x^e stev, - * ' 

^ am-bored, not know why, 

(27) atxo naidrax q i t ra . 

E 

^ ^ we to-the-ground fell (intentionaJLly) . 

It is clear that in (23) to (25) the worry, boredom and act 
of falling down -came upon the subject from outside/- while in (26) 
the explanatory clause I don't know why implies that the boredom 
wa^ spontaneously generated in the subject. We'.must remember thal^ 
this unusual Batsbiy usage applies only to first and second per- ■ 
son subjects, and only to a restricted set of intransitive verbs. 

22. The third symptom of ergativity mentioned in 13 was the 
concord or 'agreement' of the verb. In all excfept two out of 
the thirty seven Caucasian languages there is, or may be, some 
form. of concord relation between a verb and its subject and/or 
object. The general pattern is that -an intransitive verb, agrees 
with its SUBJECT (as in Indo-Eurppean) , but an ergative transitive' 
verb agrees with its object. In some, Caucasian languages, an er- 
gative transitive verb agrees, Yn principle, with both the sub- 
ject and object. Agreement is i|n ciiss or person or both. 

•In the majority of Caucasian languages (to be exact, in 28 
out of 37, or 75%), nouns are distributed into a number of , gender- 
like clas'ses, ranging from two in Tabasaran up to eight in Batsbiy. 
In a very few lexical items, the noun-class is overtly marked on 
.the noun itself — Avar, for instartce, has yyas 'boy', jas 'girl', 
watss- 'brother', patss ';sister', where w^. and j-; are markers of * 
'male person' and 'female person' respectively. Generally, the 
classes are covert, .being, manifested only by the occurrence of 
the appropriate class-marker on adjectives, verbs, etc., in- con- 
cord relationship with the noun. 

23. The commonest rules of. verb-noun agreement can be 'simply, 
illustrated from Avar, whicih, in addition to the 'male person' 
and 'female person' classed already mentioned, h^s a third class 
of 'non-persons'. We may label these classes m. , f. and n. re- 
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speqtively. Plurals constitute, in effect, a .fourth concord-clas 
The classes are marked by' class consonants, which ^re prefixed, 
suffixed or infixed.. The class consonants, ar e : 

r ' ■ ' • X 

, SIN<S; ' ' PLURAL 



f- j ^ 1/r 



The general class-concord rule is th&t an ^ intransitive verb 
agrees with its subject, an ergative transitive, verb 'with its object* 
Thus we have (28) The boy/girl/horse^ came . 

(28) m-boy^ was w-atj^ana^ m-caiue, 

N * ' ' 

f-girl jas j -at J 'ana f-came. 

n~horse^ tjo^ b-atj'ana n-came. 

As ergative examples we have (29) Muslimat gav^ birth to 
a boy / (30) Muslifnat gave birth to a girl , (31) Muslimat- gave' 
bj.rth to a child — note that for grammatical purposes, a child* 
is a 'non--person' . 

(29) mu s I in)at i t sa was ha-w-una. 

' E N • 

* M . boy bore (m) ^ 

(30) mu s I i ma t i "t sa jas ha-j-una., 

E ' N 

M. girl bore (f ) . 

' , (31) muslimatitsa 4 imer ha-b-una* 

EN ~^ ■ 

M. child bore (n) . 

27. A few languages of Dagestan have elaborated tl^e , ergative 
concord system so that the transitive verb agrees with the OBJECT 
in CLASS, but v;ith the SUBJECT in PERSON. This occurs, for instance© 
in Tabasaran. Tabasaran has two classes, human (h) marked by d- 
and NON-HUMAN (n) marked by b-, as in these examples: I, thou, he 
caught the boy , (33) I, thou, he caughtN:he bird . 

(32) iZu d-isnu-za baj I h-caught-I 

iwu d-isnu-wa baj ^ Thou h-caught-thou V boy^, 
d u b u d ~ i s n u w b a'j He h-caught' 
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(33) \ru b-isnu-*2a d^aq^a / i n-caught-l •> 
* . ♦ * • / 

iwu b-isnu--wa d3aq''a Thou n-caught-thou > bird^. 

dubu b-isnuw d3a.q'a He n-caught \ 

A somewhat similar concord system, with the transitive 
verb agreeing- with 'its object in class 'and its subject in per- 
son, occurs in Dargi and Lak, though there are variations • In 
Lak, for instance, subject-person concordi occurs only with first 
and pecond person subjects. In those sofuthern dialects of Tabasara 
where tha class system is lost completely, the ergative transitive 
verb agrees only with the subject, in person. Thus in one of 
these dialects,' examples .(32) and (33) appear as: 

(32) U2U bisUra-za 

uwu bisura-wa vba^. • ' ^ 

dubu b i sura >/ ' 

- ^ -i. 

(33) U2U bisura-za v , ^ , 
iitwu bisura-wa C djaq^^. 

i^ubu b i sura J ^ ' 

As we mentioned/ earlier, this has also happened in Udi, 
which has totally lost the class-system and thus has a purely 
SUBOfECT-PERSbN conjugation of the transitive verb. Two other' Lez- 
gian languages that have lost the class-system entirely are Lezgi 
and Agul. In these languages, however there is no person con- 
coird either, so the Lezgi-and Agwrl verb, both intransitive and 
transitive, marks no agreement whatsoever with related nouns. 

28. In the Kartvelian (S. Caucasian) languages, verb-noun con- 
cord is purely personal. Intransitive verbs agree in, person and 
number with the subject, and with the in^Sirect object if any,* 
v/hile transitive verbs agree with both direct object and subj^cb. 
.The same is true of the Abkhazo-Adyghe languages (NWC) , with the 
addition that there is some marking of class agreement in Abkhaz 
and Abaza. 

29. " In the Abkhazo-Adyghe (NWC) languages, all NP ' s related to 
the verb are, in principle, recapitulated in pronominal prefixes 






on the verb, and the sequence of these prefixes is crucially re- 
lated to ergativity* In ERGATiyE sentences the^ pronominal pre-- 
fixes are in the sequence 0-S-V or 0-o-S-V, where lower case o 
represents indirect object or other compliment. Examples from 
Ady^he are: (34) I took thee , (35) I tooj^ t^hee with them > 

(34) se we wf-s^^ab. 
^ ' I thee thee-I-took. 

S J O • O -.S -V 

(35) se axem" we ^ w-a-de-s-paii . 

E / 

I /them thee thee-them-wit^ 
S o O. O o- with , 

) ^ 

When subject and object are both third person, the only 
overt pronominal prefix on the Adyghe ergative verb represents 
the subject, thus (36) The man :bpok/led the horse . 

the-man the-horse He-led. 

EN 'al- , 

s^. s-v. ^ 

In NOMINATIVE Sentences, which in *ftdyghe have the subject in 
the nominative case and the object (here called the 'indirect ob- 
ject* by N.W. , Caucasian specialists) in the ergative (dblique) case 
the pronominal prefixes on the verb are in the sequence S-o-V Gq|f 

'S-o-o-V, as in (37) I awaited thee , (38) I awaited thee with them 

— : • J — 

(37) se v/e sf-«— we — 5ab. ^ . 

/ 

I thee I-thee-awaited^ ' 

N E ' 
S O S - O - V 

'(38) se axem we s — a — d f — we — 5^ab. * 



5= 

I them thee I - them-with -thee-'awaited. 

N E • E 
S o O . s - o - with - 0 - V 
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When the subject and object are both third person, the only 
overt. prefix on the Adyghe nominative verb represents the object, 
thus: (39) The man waited for the horse ♦ 



^7 



/ * 

(39) 4M-r fff-m je-zab. 

the-^n the-horse it-awaited 7 - 
S o o -vV 



AB^za, v;here nouns have no surface cas 



In Abkhaz and Ac^za, v;here nouns have no surface case-mark- 
ing, the difference between the ergative and the nominative con- 
struction is expressed solely by the sequence, and/ to som<3@fextent , 
the form of the pronominal prefixes, as in (40) They^ took the boy 
home (ergative), (41) The boy helps his mother #( nominative ) , (42) 
My sister gave me the book (ergative 3-place verb) • 

(40) at J'k^Mn , aqr.rc'a dfVr-gejt'. 

,the-boy hone hin-they-took. 

O Adv.Ccnpl. O - S -r- V 

(41) atJ'k^Mn j-ar. d - I f -t sxra a we j t ' . 

the-boy his-nother hg-her-helps. 
' S O S - o V t 

(42) sa-tT^^a a^^c'^ j-s.f - I -te j t ' . 
my-sister , the-book it-me-she-gave. 

S O . O- o S V 

30 • To summarize, tljen, the ergative-transitive construction in 
Caucasian languages is characterized by ONE OR more of * the follow- 
ing *f eatures : 

(i) the subject is in the ergatjlve case 

(ii) thfe object is in the nominative case 

(iii) the verb "agrees' with the object- 

(iv) in North West Caucasian, the pronominal 
prefixes on the verb are in the sequence 

A niamber of scholars, b\at notably MeS^aninov in several 
works and, following him, Gol^b (1*969) , have noted that ^erga-^ 
J^ive languages* can be classified in terms of their, different 
manifestations of ergati^ity. Specifically, the criterion is 
Vhich element of sentence structure*, the Subject or the Verb, 
carries the marker (s) of erga-tivrty. We thus have three types: 
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> (i) NOMINAL, in which the ergative construction is marked - 

^ only , by the case-form of the subject, ' » 

(ii) VERBAL, in which the ergative construction is marked 
only by some 'feature of the Verb^ particularly markers 
of concord with the Object, and ' 

(iii) MIXED, in which both the Subject and Verb carry er- 
gative markers. 

By these criteria, most Caucasian languages are, poten- . 
tially, of MIXED type. The two western Abidiazo-Adyghe languages, 
Abkhaz and Abaza, are of purely verbal type.' Two Lezgian lan- 
guages, Lezgi and Agul, are of purely nominal type, since the 
''verb in these languages darries no concord markers whatsoever. 
Another Lezgian language, Udi, as well as the Southern dialect 
of Tabasaran, must also ^e assigned /to the NOIINAL type, since 
the verb in these languages marks person-agreement with the 
Subject only, and this is not a mark of ■ ergativity. ^ 

This classification of ergat'ivity is interesting, but not, 
it seems to me, of great typological significance.. We have seen 
how more than one type exists even within one and the same sub- ' 
group of CaucasiaQ. Not only that, but^even in those Dagestanian 
languages that have^etained a systek^f noun-classes,, by no means 
all verbs carry class-markers. XajdakoV (1966, pp. 1267l52) men- 
tions that in Lak, for * instance , out of 208 simple verbs, only 
77 (that is, 37^) carry class-marTcers . Consequently,' even in 
those languages that are of mixed type, a large percentage of 
ergative sentences are, in fact, of -Nominal typ^. This is why 
we said above that most Caucasian languages are 'potentially' of 
MIXED typ.e. ^' ' . 

31. I would like .now to* consider the once widespread ir^ter- 
, pretation of the ergative 'construction as passive. This was 
the conclusion of Uslar (1862, 1863) whose wor|ks I unfortunate- 
ly know chiefly through the frequent references to them in the 
Soviet Caucasiological literature — a conclusion mu^ strength- 
ened and popularized 'by Schuchardt (1896). 

One can easily understand how a scholar famili^r^th Ind07 
European might interpret Avar sentences like those in examples ^ 
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(1) and (4) above as passive. Here we h^ve a verb syntactically 
related to two nouns. The verb 'agrees' with one noun, and that 
noun is in the 'nominative' case. The othej^ noun is in the in- 
strumental. 'Obviously' (from an I.E. point of view) the noun 
which is in the nominative, and with whi^h the verb agrees,, must 
be the subject. Thus, an Avar sentence like, say (43) Father 
bought a horse , 

(43) insutsa t /u b-osana. 

rather n-horse n-bought. 

must (in I.E. terms) 'really' mean 'By father a horse was bought.' 
If the first Caucasian langu^giss^tudied by Uslar had been, say, 
Udi, with its verb-subject agrWment and oblique-case object, 
Caucasian studies might not have been so persistently encumbered^ 
by the' 'ergative = passive' myth." The belief that the Caucasian 
ergative construction is passive has for long been rejected by 
Soviet Caucasiologists. Already in ByxoVskaja (1934), doubt was 
cast on the passive nature of the ergative, ar^d' Zhirkov (1941, 
pp. 64-65) argue's convincingly against th,e passive hypothesis. 

32. There are several arguments against 'the 'passive' inter- 
pretation of the ergative construction, the first two of which 
are well-known. % 

■The first argument applies only to the Kartveliaft languages. 
In these languages there is a genuine passive construction that is 
in direct opposition to the ergative. Thus in Georgian we have 

The man k illed the ox , and ^45) The ox was killed by the man . 

(44) k'atsman dak'la xari. 
man killed ox . 

(45) 'xari daikMa k^atsi sa-gan/ 

N 

ox was-killed man-from. # 

Since Georgian can' oppose a formal passive to the ergative 
construction, it is obvious that the latter cannot itself be pas- 
sive. 

The second argument is, in a sense, the obverse of the first. 



^ In all the bther Caucasian lar.guagas, there is no contrasting ACTlVi; 
to whic'a the ergative can be opposed.' It is widely agreed ±hat 
the passive construction, universally, is a transformationally de- 
rived construction:^ on this, see in general the Soviet syir.posiuiTt 
The Typology of Passive Constructions (XolodoviS, ed. 1974) and 
in particular Xrakovskij's contribution to that volume. Since the 
Caucasian ergative construction cannot be snown to derive from, 
nor b? opposed to, a basic 'active' construction, it cannot be 
regarded as passive. 

These f.vo are 'the ccrnmonly adduced arg'jments for the non~oas- 
sive (and, by the same token, in North Caucasian languages, non- 
active, i.e., neutral) nature of the Cccucasian ergative construc- 
tion. One can, however, thir-k of a few other arguments against 
the 'ergative = passive' hypothesis. 

33. The labelling of the ergative construction as 'passive' in- 
escapably L'nplies that one has equated the subject of the ergativ2 
with- the agent of the passive, and the object of the ergative with 
the subject of the pas^^va. Now, in at least some modern" I.E. 
languages, and perhaps in most, one formal characteristic of the 
passive is that the agent can ea-sily be deleted (it happsns most 
o£ the tLme in English), but tliat the subject cannot be deleted, 
except in quite unusual ci^cumstan'ces . In the Caucasian ergative 
construction, ho»,ever, either .the subject (=.passive agent) or the object"* 
(= passive subject) can be freely deleted. Thus in Avaif, from sentence 
'"^^^ Mother is cooking the potatoes = The potatoes are being 
cooked < by mother, we can derive either J17) The potatoes are 
cooking = The potatoes are being cooked or (48) .Mother ik cooking 
= * Are being cooked by^^othar . 

(46) ebela4 kartoj-ka q'a.tj'ule-b b-ugo . 
mother potatoes cook±ng-n n-is--^ 

(47) Kartojka q'at f 
pocatoes^ cookir.g-n n-is, 

(48) ■ eb9la4 " q^atj'ule-b b-ugo / ^ 

E ^ 
mother^* cookir.g-n n-is. 
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Sentence (48), of course, avoids the macabre ambiguity of 
English Mother is cooking because of both the ergative case of 
mother and the non-human class-markfers on the verb, which recall 
the deleted potatoes. Incidentally',: althoSagh 'are cooking' or 
'are being cooked' are appropriate translation equivalents in 
these senten<5es, a more literal rendering of the^^var verb . 
q ^atj^aze is 'to prepare'. 

.Anbther argument has to do with the relative frequency of 
passives and ergatives. In languages which have a formally dis- 
tinct passive, it tends to be infrequent. In ordinary conversa- 
tional English, for example, about 1.5% of all finite verbs are 
passive:' of these, only a very small fraction are accompanied 
by an explicit agent. At a generous estimate we can be certain 
that not more than .2% (or 1 in 500) of all English JEinite verbs 
in conversation are passives with undeleted agents. At a con- 
servative estimate, based -on some rough counts, at ^ast 20% (or 
1 in 5) of Caucasian finite verbs are in the etgative construction 
Now if i3he equation of ergative with passive is more than a mere la- 
belling of surface forms, it must be the case that ergative and 
passive constniction^ are semantically equivalent* — /^are relat- 
able, that is, to approximately the same situational ♦/(psychologic- 
al, stylistical) features. The onus, then, lies upon the support- 
ers of the ergative = passive hypothesis to explain why* the sit- 
uational features v/hich prompt § speaker to sel^^t passive are at 
least 100 times more frequent in the Caucasus than in English- 
speaking' world. 

Finally, some weight must Ipe given to the insight and in- 
tuitions of the many Soviet linguists who are native shakers 
of Caucasian languages. Caucasian-speaking linguists areyvirr- 
tually.Nunanimous in. denying that, the Caucasian ergative construc- 
tion is passive*: and these, it must be remembered, are l^^ft^rffs't- 
ically sophisticated ojDservers with thorough acquaintance wi^h^ 
the passive in Russian and other. Indo-European languages. ^ 

34. Som^ v;r iters, such as KuryZowicz (1963) and Shaximjan (1974) 
regard the ergative and passive constructions as being formally 
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.•identical, but differing ^stylistically'. Thus, Shaumj^n, having 
defined' as 'that which is spoken about' (p. 55) and rheme as 
'that which is communicated about the. theme ' , states (p. 57), 'The 
^difference 'between the nonjinative an^ the ergative construction 
V^onsists in the fact that frc^ the point of view of the distinc- 
. tion between theme and xheme these two coHstruct;ions are in re- 
verged relation to each other: iii ■ the nominative construction 
the ^gens functions ^. theme, while the patiens enters into' the - 
composition of the rheme; in the ergative construction, on the 
contrary, the patiens functions as theme, while the agens enters • <^ 
into the composition of the theme.' He goes on to say: 'In the 
nominative construction tne agens is -exjjressed by the nominative 
case ... while in the ergative construction the agens is expres- 
sed' by thelergative cas| ' in making these distinctions, 

^haumjan seems to have assigned the terms 'tneme' andVneme' 
quite arbitrarily, or ratHer, one may perhaps guess that ne is 
ultimately, covertly, influenced by the Indo-European idea that 
the unmarked, or nominative, form must be the subject or 'theme'. 
Shaumjan then goes on to point out that the (Russian) passive 
construction is exactly'the same with respect to the relations * 
between 'theme' and ' agens ' , etc., as the ergative construction. 
But the passive differs from the ergative by the fact that the 
• passive is ' stylistically matched ' in comparison with the active, 
while the eijgative is not so marked. 

35. Ma^inet has discussed ergativity in several publications, 
mostly with reference to Basque but with implications of a more 
4 general relevance. A brief outline in English of his views, is ' 
found in Martinet {1970).- Like others. Martinet emphasizes the 
neutrality of the verb in the ergative construction: it is nei-" 
ther active -nor passive, and he likens it in this respect to 
nominalized verbal 'forms in English. Regamey (1954) also likens 
the verb in ergative constructions to Indo-European nominal s de- 
rived from verbs. Rejecting the 'passive' interpretation, Rega- 
my sees the ergative construction in what' he calls 'concentric 
languages' (notably Tibetan) as a sentence structure that is not 
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based on the two 'poles'^ subject and predicate, but. rather on a 
single pivot 'un verbe noiffinal pourvu de predicat d^ exis- 

tence • ' 

36. It will be apparent from what precedes that most writers on 
ergativity seem, to concentrate their attention on the ergative 
construction in itself, as if it were a unique and independent 
phenomenoiXT an obligatory pecularity of transitive sentences. 
But 9^e must not forget tjie^ famous, and still valid, dictum of 
de Saussure that 'la langue est un systeme dont les termes sont 
"solidaires, et ou la valeur de I'un rie V^sulte que de la presence 
simultanee des a\ltres..' it is impossible to understand any gram- 
matical phenomenon .without taking^^intb account its systemic po- 
sition in the language — v/ithout'' noti% by what features it 
contrasts with* other phenomena in the same system. 

*We have already seen that m terms of the voioe-opposition, 
the ergative consji^uction has nothing to contrast with; in other 
words, it* is not a term in an opposition of 'active' to 'passive': 
However, the ergative construction does enfter into a signiticant op- 
position with another term in many Caucasian languages, namely 
the NOMINATIVE CONSTRUCTION. Suprisingly, -most writers on ergativi- 
ty ignore this fact: yet, it is only by comparing the semantic ^ 
features that characterize the nominative construction in oppo- 
sition to the ergative construction that we can hope to ^elucidate 
the MEANING of ergativity. 

37. (yC feegin v^ith the Abkhazo-Adyghe (nWC) languages. In all 
five of these ^languages, there is an ergative construction 0^ V 
(manifested ;Ln Abkhaz-Abaza by the sequence and form of pronom- 
^inal prefixes on the verb, not by case-marking on the nouns) / 
and there is aiso a contrasting nominative construction 0^ V, 
in which the subject is in the nominative case, the object is in 
the oblique (ergative) case, and the pronominal prefixes are in 
the reverse sequence. N.W. Caucasian specialists regard the 
construction^ 0^ V as ' intra^itiv'e ' and label it the 'indi- 
rect object construction'. Nevertheless, it is in clirect oppo- 
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* EN 
sition to the structure S 0* V. 



The first clue to the semantic difference between the erga- 
tive and nominative! constructions cati be derived ^rom the par- 
ticular lexical verbs that occur most commgnly in each construction* 
These are 6alled ' transitive/ (ergative ) and 'intransitive' (nom- 
inative) verbs respectively, and much the same 'items fall into each 
class in* all five NWC languages. Typical of the intransitive (nom- 
inative) verbs are, in Adyghe:;'^ 'appro^ch^ 'avoid', 'beat', 'jDite' , 
•blow'- (-trumpet, ^etc. ), 'care 5^' , 'curse', 'dji^', 'enter', 'expect', 
•echo' (or 'accompany in singing'), 'harm', 'help', 'grind', 'file', 
'kiss', 'lick- 'look af , /look after/nurse', 'meet', 'geek', 
'pinch', 'pity', 'push', 'read', 'stab', 'steal', ' strike ',.' sus- 
pect', 'v7atch', 'wait for'. 

a 

The common semantic thread that runs through all of these 
becomes more apparent v;hen one looks at the contrast between 
specific 'transitive' (ergative) arid 'intransitive' (nominative J 



verbs, for example: 

. TRANSITIVE (SRGATIV5) 

kill 



write 



I 



see 



INTRANSITIVE (NOMINATIVE) 

striKe, stab, beat 

read 

look at 



Illustrative sentences are: (49) The warrior killed the 
the enemy with hia^ dagger , (50) The warrior stabbed the enemy 
with his dagger . 



(49) bojetsi-n qamemk'e piji-r 



warrior 



dagger 



N 



enemy 



i w f k ' i b . 
killed. 



(50) 



bo j ex s i -r camemk p f j f -m jepf d^f b , 

• N ' ^ I E , , , 

warrior dagger enemy^ stabbed. 



(51) The professor -wrote the booJc , (52) The professor read the 
book . 



(51) prof essor f txf4i-r ftxab 



professor 



N 



book 



wrote. 
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(52) professorf-r txi^f-m jed^aa, 

read. 



N E V 

professor book 



^^^^ Tne boy. saw the pretty girl . (54) The boy looked at the 
pretty girl . ' ) 

(53) k'aj^m pfeesed2xe-r Meb^fb. 

boy girl-pretty" 'saw. 

(54) k-'ale-r psesedaxe-m 'piap,e. 

boy girl-pretty^. loc(ked-at. . 

38. From, such examples as these, we begin to get an idea of 
the semantic opposition between the ergative and nominative con 
structions. It seems clear that the assignment of a particular 
transitive lexical verh to the one class or the other has some- 
thing to do with the 'strength- or 'effectiveness' of the verb- 
object relation, with the ergative verbs the verb-object rela- 
tion is-4nore intense; the verbally expressed event produces a 
stronger effect upon the object.* Thus, to kill is more conclu- 
sive than to stab, to \vrrite is more creative than to read , to 
see (to form a completed visual image) is more definitive than 
to look at , etc. This, in part, explains why NWC specialists 
call the nominative construction 'intransitive' and the 'in- 
direct object construction'. We have seen Adyghe languages, 
but parallels exist in all NWC languages. Thus Serdjucenko 
(1948) adduces similar examples ('read', 'look', 'bite', etc.) 
from Abaza, with respect toj/hich he refers to ^he 'so-called 
indirect object, by which is meant an object which has no direct 
relationship to the action but is affected by it indirectly. ' 

39. In addition to those verbs which are traditionally said to 
belong to either the ergative or the nominative group,' some 
verbs are stated to be variable — to be usable as ergative- 
transitives or nominative- • intransitives ' With 'indirect object' 
I suspect that we have here not ,so much an arbitrary and obliga- 
tory assignment of verbs to one group or the other, as a purely 
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semantically imposed distinction. Some verbs combine most 
readily with 'ergative semantics', others with 'nominative 
semantics*; but virtually any verb can tit into , either con- 
struction provided it can be suitably' contextualized • In any 
case, examples certainly occur of Ve?:bs assigned to one class 
actually turning up ijn the other' construction. ' Tnese, of 
course, are mo^t illuminating, and are precisely what we need 
to elucidate the semantic distinction between the two 'construc- 
tions. 

40. Among tho,se who have discussed these dinstinctions v/ith 
respect to the N.V7. Caucasian languages are G.F. Turcaninov 
and N.F. Jakovlev. 

In his 1940 Kabardian Grammar, Turcaninov likened the 
distinction between the nominative and ergative constructions 
to the distinction between the Russian imperfd^tive and per- 
fective aspects. Later (1949), no doubt under the influence 
of Jakovlev, whom he refers to, he admitted that the distinc- 
tion is only partly similar to the a^Spectuai one. He exempli- 
fies the two constructions in two versions of the sentence (55) 
(56) The teacher admonished the youth . 

w % 

(55) jebed^a Ic; »e-r s'ale-m jewistjaS. 

teacher youth admonished . 

(56) jebed^a 'e-*m s'ale-r jiwt^tjas 

, E N 
teacher youth admonished. 

Commenting on these versions, he says that it is not ba- 
sically a matter of an aspectual (imperf ective perfective) 
distinction, but that in the first version (55) a Kabardian 
perceives the verbally expressed action as. 'outer-local, super- 
ficial'. He goes on to say: 'In sentence ... (^^5^... the 
verb ... indicates that the action of admonishing bore a super- 
ficial, external, character; it only touched upon the youth, 
not producing any radical, essential, changes in him as object. 

'On the -other hand, in the second *case ... (56 ).. . the 
action v/hich is the content of the .veiH^ is perceived as inner-local, 
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showing that the admonishment produced an essential and radical 

change -in the object.' • ^ 

He gives a further example, u^ing the* verb to read , viz* 

. (57) (58) The woman is * reading the bodk* 
\ ' 

(57) tsMx^fbze^r t^f4f-m jewd^e. 

N , , E 

woman book reads* 

(58) tsMx^fbze-m txf4f-r jed^e 

woman^ , - book^ reads* 

He points out that in these examples, in addition *o the 
same 'outer-local' .ys. 'inner-local' distinction, as above> 
there is a second shade of meaning. In (57) the subject is 
reading superficially, v/ithoil^' the intention of carrying througn 
to the eifid, whereas in (58) she is reading assiduoaisly , intend- 
ing to ,go~on to the end. One can capture an approximation of 
this distinction m Scots, with the translations The wife 

was haein a bit read o the buik and (58) The wife was readin 
the buik , ' . ■ 

Jakovlev's i940 article on Ancient linguistic connections 
between Europe, Asia and America is a very important document 
in this connection* Jakoviev is concerned with typological re- 
semblances betv/een Caucasian, Paleosiberian and Amerindian lan- 
guages. Among other things, he adduces a^id discusses examples 
of the quite parallel distinction between tlie Qrgative and nom- 
inative constructions m Abkhaz, Kabardian, Adyghe and the Paleo- 
siberian language Chukot (Chukchee) • 

He points out that the ergative construction, as compared 
with the nominative construction, displays a particular ''shade 
of meaning, namely ^the aspiration or intention of the acting 
person to carry through the action to the end,*' i.e. to full com- 
pletion and at the same time to full penetration into the object. 
The nominative construc^^ion exemplified in. (57) differs semantic- 
ally by a 'nuance of absence of obligatory completion^of the 
action. The action in this case makes only superficial contact* 
with the object, which originally had a shade rather of an ad- ^ 
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verbiai complement than an object.' He therefore calls the nom- 
inative construction of (57)' ' aimless •• and the ergative construc- 
tion o£ (58) 'AiMFUL'. These rather felicitous English terms are 
actually provided by Jakovlev himself as parenthetic translations, 
He provides a further Kabardian example an v/hich, as he says, the 
semantic difference between the two constructions is brought out 
with particular clarity. Thase are (59) and (60) The dog isxbit- 
ing the bone . ' " 

(59) Tie-m * t p sTie-r je-dzaq*fe. 
dog bone bites, 

( razgryzaet 'bites through fto the marrow] ■') 

(60') TTe-r q'^.' t p sTTe-m j e-w -d za q ' e . 
^ N ^ E • 

aog bone bites. 

(glozet, obgladyvaet 'gnaws, gnaws around [superficially]') . 

E^^"' ^'^^ difference between the configurations V 0 
and S V 0 in the North West Caucasian languages emerges rather 
clearly as having to do with the relationship of the verbal 
activity to its object. In the ergative construction, ,the . 
linJcage is close, effective, penetrating, m the nominative, con- 
struction, the linlcage is looser, less effective, superfi- 
cial. It is as, if the function of the ergative case is to show 
that the referent of the noun so marlced is somewhat detached from 
the verbally expressed relation.- Thus we might say that V 0^ *r ^ 
means 'something is being done to an object (incidentally, by thp 
riamed subject)', whereas V 0^ means ' something -is being done 
by the subject (incidentally, to the named object)'. 

42. We turn -now to the Nalch languages. Deseriev, m his Com- 
parative-Historical Grammar (1963), shows that in all three Nalch 
languages there is an opppsition between ergative and nominative 
transitive constructions. From the more detailed accounts of- 
Chechen and Batsbiy in Jalcovlev {1940a) and DeSeriev (1953), we 
learn that there are actually three types o± transitive construc- 
tions.^ One of these is a simple ergative transitive configura- 
tion S £_v, (in which £he verb agrees in class with the object. 
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as indicated by the ligature) . The other two transitive construc- 
tions involve comgound verb-phrases composed of a participial form 
of the lexical verb and the copula. .0^ V, v and v' (the 

^N^^e"^ ^^^"^"^^ oi^his last in.-Jakovlev's Chechen examples is 
0 S V V, bfut the Batsbiy examples are 0^ V v) . Examples from 
Chechen are: (61), (62), (63) all meaning shades of I'm working , 
I'm doping work , I do work . 

(61) 0^ V as b .oix ^ -o. work*^ do. 

This means 'I am doing work, I .am working at a given moment and 
ift general . ' 

(62) sNoNvv b,olx b-e| ^-u . work%oing am. 

This represents what Jakovlev calls the 'generalized construction'. 
This implies that the action is understood to be customary or ob- 
ligatory, or to be the habitual occupation of the subject, or 
e;se indicates the ability of the subject to carry out the action. 
Thus (62) means 'I am in the habit of doing work, my occupation 
is doing work. ' 

(63) ' 0^ V V b 6lx as^-e/ [| -u. work" 1^ doing am. 

This is what Jakovlev calls the' 'process-transitive " con- 
struction'. The lAeanihg is that 'the subject is in the process 
of acting upon a definite single object, this process including 

^ not only a given concrete moment but also a certain period of 
time before and after the present moment. ' It 'is significant 
that he emphasizes again in a footnote that in, this construction 
the verbally expressed activity relates to a definite object. 

" Jakovlev s few examples of this construction exhibit the sequence 
0 S V: he doesn ' ts; • say if this is obligatory. Earlier in his 
book (p. 20), he mentions that the normal Chechen sequence is S 0,V, 
but that it is freely changeable to express -fine shades of mean- 
ing'. The 0 S V sequence here ma^ be connected with his insis- 
tence on the specificity of the tbject. So, then, (63) means 
'I am occupied with a given piece of work, I am in the process " ' 
of doing a given task. ' 
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"In the minimally ^constrasting pair (62) and C63) we hear 
an echo, though perhaps^ little atenuated, of the same kind of 
^ semantic contrast we had in the NWC contrast of 0^ V ^ 0^ V. 
In the ergative constr|iction, there is some emphasis on the carry- 
over of the verbal action onto the object, whereas in the nomina- 
tive cbnstjruction there is more emphasis on the activity itself, 
as'' an habitual occupation. 
J . , ' •IT 

43. Exactly the-^me types of construction occur in Batsbiy, 
bu^ according to DeSeriev^, in the third type, 0^ V v/, 'the 
subjaci^. .. is perceived as actively creating, -prodvirding the 
•action. Here the active role .of the subject in iiC'" on-going 
actipn is under34ned.' Here Batsbiy, true to form, differs from 
other Caucasian languages. Where we have previously seen the 
CREATiVENESS of the transitive ergative verbal actioL as a function 
of its EFFECT. ON THE OBJECT , in Batsbiy this ergative idea of crea- 
tivity appears to be thrown back onto the subject. This is at least 
consistent with the Batsbiy peculiarity of having a subject in the 
ergative case with certain '^tive' intransitive verbs, as men- 
tioned in 20 above.' 

44. In the Dagestanian languages, nominative transitive con- 
structions of both types — V 0^ and V 0^ occur in 

opposition to -the more common V 0^. Undoubtedly, the nomina- 

. tive transitive is less frequent than the ergative transitive 
construction^ Being regarded as an 'exceptional- construction, 
it is not usually mentioned at all in short grammatical- sketches. 
Consequently, .though I have found examples only from Avar, Hun- 
• zib, Dargi, .Lak, Tsakhur and Khinalug, I suspect that a nomina- 
tive-transitive construction can occur in others, perhaps all,. 
Indeed, DeSeriev (1959) , actually sAys ^hat this is so. 

45. For Avar, A. A. Bokarev (1949) cites"^se^x^ples ; (64) 
Having gone otit with pick and shovelj( they are maki/ng a road , 
and _(65) They,,ar6 rftaking a road. 



•(64) gaza-gun bel-gu.n^ un, hez nux ' habu leb bugo . 

pick-with shovel-with having-gone, they^ road" making are. 



id 
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(65) hel nux hahuleJ rugo. 
they road* ruaking are, 

*/ 

(Note that in the ergafive seritence , both parts of the 

corapound Verb agree with the singtilar non-person object [class- 
- marker' b] , while in the nominative sentene4 (65) the' verb agrees 
with the plural subject Iplural class marker 1/r].) ' • 

Bokarev comments th^t the second example (65> 'is opposed 
to the first in a specific -^ay. The jf irst expresses primarily 
the action of the subject upon a definite object, the second pri- 
niari,lY indicates the occupatioi>,„^qf the subject, the fact that 
the subject is in the process o#'ieulf illing an actioij^, it Cha- 
racterizes him in terns of t^s action laying no special stress upon 
WHAT PARTICULAR oajECT THE ACTION IS DiRECfED TO. ' (Emphasis mine. ) 

There are a number of other exanples in Eokar£/'s Avar Syntax 
which clearly show that the difference between the ergative and 
the NaMiNATiVs' construction' is that the ergative construction 
underlines the relation of v^rb to object, the nominative con- 
struction lays more stress on the relation between subject and 

verb the activity of the subject. 

Avar also has, a special durative or iterative verb 
form: this verb form is'u^ed only in a nominative intran- 
sitive construction. The ergative construction thus appears' 
• to be incompatible with this type of verb, which underlines * 
the unfold^Jig or. duration of the act, rather than, its effect 
upon the object. ' 

46. . The previous 'author's isrother, in his sketch of the Tsez 
language, Hunzib, (E.A. Bokarev, 1959) mentions that in this 
language, too, one can fom durative or iterative verbs, but 
that in H^^nzlb-^^rilike Avar, these verbs, though said to be 
• intransitih/e • , caii take a 'complement These Hunzib verbs 
have a nominative subjject and a complement or (in' the terras used 
in this article) a r/ object in the instrIjmental case — i.e., the 
construction is e/sentially the same as the WJC V 0^ con- 
struction. Examples: (65) Father is mowing the grass ^ (67) 
Father occupies himself with the mowing of grass . 
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(66) vbul bex koje. 



father gra"Bs mows , 



(67) xhu bexod kojela . 
father grass mows, ' 

The use of the expression occupies, himself with in the trans- 
lation of (67) is undoubtedly intended to emphasize the activi-ty,. 
rather than the effect upon the object. ' 

47. ^ In Dargi, one of the five Dagestanian literary languages^ 
there is a nominative-transitive construction of ^he type 's^ 0^ V. 
Thi^ construction is exemplified and discussed in- Byxovskaja . (1938) 
and in Abduilaev (1971). Examples of this construction, contrast- 
ing with the more usual ergative-transitive construction are^ 

(68) ERGATIVE CONSTHICTION 

a. nuni q^ats' bukufra. b. nuni ^uz " butj^ulra. 
I bread^ eat. book^ read. 

(69) NaMINATIVE CONSTRUCTION 

a. nu q^atsMi ukuira b. nu ^uzM ut/^ulra 
,1 bread^ eat. /i>ook^ read. 

In both (68) and (69) , the verb agrees in person with the 
subject (-ra); whether it is in the ergative'' or the nominative 
case* In the ergative construction (68), It agrees with the 
object (b-) , but not in the nominative construction {69). 

Abdullaev discusses this construction at great length. He 
insists that the nominative construction is n^t transitive, since 
it has the verb-noun concord pattern of intlransitives, and that 
the ergative noun here is a complement, not an object* Neverthe- 
less, we must put this Dargi construction on a par with the e~ 
quivalent Ni;^C construction and regard it as 0^ V for purposes 
of comparison within our frame of reference. ^ feel quite justi- 
fied in doing this, since A>dullaev himself at one point (p, 206) 
refers to the ergative noun in this construction as the 'object 
of action'. Abdullaev criticizes Byxovskaja for att^pting- to 
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convey the meaning of this construction m terms of "continuous 
action' or by using the Russian verb zanimat ' sja 'to be occupied 
in, to be busy with', etc. He himself says (p. 206), 'The Dargi 
verb in the construction with the ergative case of the object of 
action is a veih of reflexive meaning, and not a meaning of con^ 
tinuous action. ' VThat he intends to convey by this is clear from 
some of his transla^tions of the - construction. For example, a 
past tense version of {69a) is translated as ja xlebom naelsja , 
i.e., 'I ate my fill of bread', the emphasis being the activi- 
ty of eating one's fill rather than on the means by which this was 
\accomplished. The type of Russian reflexive verb Abdullaev has 
An mind is thus one v/hich has a middle meaning, and emphasizes 
the ACTIVITY and its effect upon the subject ratjier than its effect 
upon the object. I think this, indeed, was the kind o/ meaning 
Byxovskaja, too (as well as the Bokarevs) , was trying to capture 
by using circumlocutions which tend to throw the activity re- 
ferred to by the verb intp prominence. rt seems clear, once a- 
gain, that in Dargi we see the semantic difference between the 
ERGATIVE and the nominative construction in much the same' light 
as earlier. T^ie ergative conslycuction directs more attention 
.•^o the verb-object relation: the nominative construction high- 
lights the verbal relation itself, and .the activity OF the su,bjeciv. 

48. Lak also has a nominative transitive construction, con- 
trasting with the ergative construction, as we can see from 
Zhirkov (1955, pp. 138-^139), although the author gives no account 
of its meaning. 

49. Among Lezgian languages, a coupla of examples of a nomina- 
tive transitive const3fuction (contrasting with the ergative con- 
struction) in Tsakhur are cited iri Kurbanov(1967} . These are 

N N ' . 

sentences of the S 0 V V type, meaning 'Father is cutting- fire- 
wood in the yard', and 'The boy is eating' dinner in the house 
(or at home)'; they are described as 'expressing durative action. 
Again, note the emphasis on (durative) action rather than on the 
^effect upon the object,- and the presence of a locative expression 
in both may be significant, as underlining activity going on in 



a PL.\CE (rather than vith r aspect to an osject) 

50. Finally, in DsSeriev's (1959) gram-.ar of Kiiinalug, ona of 
tha three Lezgian languages of the so-called Shah-Dagh subgroup 
spoken in northern Azerbaijan, x^e find another example of the 
S 0 V V type of construction. DSssriev (a native speaker of Che- 
chen) calls this the 'General Construction' — echoing Jakovlev's 
nan'.e for the comparable structiJ^e in Chechen. He gives examples 
such as (70) This boy eats bread v;ith honey . ' 

t 

(70) bs gadi pjs TiytsMjkill q'andsatms 
this boy bread' honey^ eating • is. 

(C = cogitative case) 



as 
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He describes the meaning of the 'General Construction' 
•actioV which is protracted, unlimited in time. Thus, in Russian 

^--'"--^^ implying that he generally works in 

to\^, and not just at the present moment.' 

Once again, though not so strikingly ds in some other exam- 
ples, we find that the nominative c instruction highlights the 
ACTIVITY, and thereby takes some weight off its effect upon the 
object. It is, incidentally, in this book that Deseriev claims 
(p. 170) that the nominative construction co-exists with the 
ergative construction, in^ all Caucasian mountain languages. 
51. By now It is clear that in most Caucasian languages, the 
ergative construction is not a mere obligatory surface peculiarity 
of transitive sentences, but is, father, a term in a m.eaningful 
opposition of ERGATIVE versus NCX^iNATiVEf construction. No matter 
what form is taken by its surface manifestation, ttie ergative 
construction implies a tight, penetrative, 'aimful' relationship 
between the verbally expressed activity and its object. ' The nomi- 
native coifistruction, on the oth^K^iand, implies a tight relation- 
ship between the activity and its subject: it stresses rather the ^ 
activity of -the subject than the etfect upon an object. A distinc- 
tion of approximately this type can be made in non-ergative languages," 
but it is not manifested in the same way. In terms of the diathetic 
relations - the relijtions between verbs and their sxibjects and objects - 

46 
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ergative and non-ergative, 'nominative'., languages show a dif- 
ference ot alignment or grouping. In ergative languages, the weak, 
or loose, nominative transitive construction is aligned with the 
s imple, objectless-, intransitive construction. The 'strongly tran- 
sitive ergative construction is treated as something quite different, 
In nomina^^ive languages, the major demarcation lies^etween simple, 
objeyies^Vtransitiv^on the' one hancrT and transl^^ves on the. 
other: both strong and ^eak" transitives are lumped^igether, as 
it were. Using rather obvioys symbolism, we cAn irf^icate these 
differences Sf alignment as folllo^: i->/ ' 

NOMINATIVE DIATHETilC y^RGATIVE • ^ 

LANGUAGES RELATIONS -^- ^LANGUAGES 

S~V »£) ERGATIVE ; 

TRANSITIVE ^ \ 



{ 



INTRANSITIVE S 



S_V~ , 

NOMINATIVE 



— V~ 0 



It should be note^ that the close relation between the S— V~0 
or S - V constructions in ergative languages is often marked by their 
sharing the -same type of intransitive verb form,wherea^ the S— V— « 
construction requites a distinct transitive verb form. 

52.. wljen I talk of ERGATIVE LANGUAGES, I mean no more than 'languages 
that possess an ergative construction' — just as one might call, 
say, Slovenian, Arabic and Maori 'dual languages' because all thafee 
possess a dual number. I leave open the quesMon of whether there 
is a distinct typalogical class of languages 'characterized by a 
constellation of associated features of v/hich ergativity is only 
one. Klimov (1973) appears to favor this view, and aisci the hypo- 
thesis that. ergative languages constitute a kind of evolutionary 
class of languages, in v/hich ergativity is an historical transfor- 
mation of an earlier deposition of active (animate) to inactive 
(inanimate). The rather anomalous ergative subjects of intransi- 
tive 'action-verbs' in Batsbiy and other Caucasian lan<5uag4|^ would' 
be a lingering trace qs^ this more archaic phasfe. VThile Certainly 
not rejecting Klimov' s 'viewsout of hand — he is, after all, an 
outstanding specialist on ergativity — I prefer to be non-commital 
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on these points. 

53. * Various conclusions flow from the recognition of the ergative 

as a ittarkedly transitive construction. ' The first point is that th'is 

✓ 

provides an additional argument against the interpretation of the 
ergative construction as passive. In languages which have the opposi- 
^ tion ACTIVE vs . PASSIVE, the passive is always intransitive: this is 
why the passive construction take's no direct object, but only arT^K^ 
agential or instrumental complement. It is obvious that in languages 
like Adyghe and Dargi w^ich have a S V 0 --type construction, this 
nominative construction is formally more akin to the passive than 
is the ergative; The intransitive nature of the passive is empha- 
sized by DeSerieva C1974) in an important work that came to my notice, 
only after all the foregoing was already, in typescript. Deserieva 
further points out that in Chechen, an intransitive 'passive' mean- 
ing of the verb is conveyed by the NaMiNATiVE construction, v;hile the 
ERGATIVE construction is transitive and active. Thus we hpve (71) 
The earth v/as plowed by tractors and (72) Tractors ploughed tne earth . 

(71) latte traktorjtse aexne du. . ' 

^^N I 
earth tractors ploughed. 

(72) traktorje 'latte aexne du» 

E N 
tractors earth ploughed. 

As can be seen, the Verb has exactly the same, neutral form 
.in both sentences; there is no fomal passjije.here (only a Russian-based pseudo-passive) 

54. The second point has to do with the relationship of * strong 
transitivity' to aspect and tense. As Turianinov pointed out *{1940, 
1949 - see 40 above), the distinction between the ergative and nom- 
inative constructions nas something in common with the distinction 
between perfective and imperfective aspects. This point was also 
made by Regamey {x954) particularly with respect to Tibetan', which 
apparently has an opposition of ergative construction to nominative 
construction, much like the Caucasian one. But Regamey goes further 
than this. He shows clearly the relationship of this diathetic re- 
lation not only to aspect, but als^^ to tense. In the following 
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translation, I have - substituted ergative and nominative for Regamey's 
terms objective and suaJECTiVE, which are clearly synonymous withers. 
Having pointed out (p. 373) that the non^inative construction is' 
associated with the imperfective , and the ergative with the per- 
fective, he goes on to say, 'From this association there results, 
secondarily, the almost general association of . the ergative con- 
struction with the past. This association is not fortuitous: it 
results from -the semantic character of the nominative and ergative 
diatheses. ^len we enVisage a transitive ^tion with respect to 
the patient [i.e.,^in the ergative construction, J.C.C.], we take 
account of the effect of this action, or that which is accomplished. 
This action has alreaay been detached from the agent, it has been 
transferred onto the patient. On the other hand, the imperfective 
action, which has not yet been accomplisned, ' which is in the pro- 
,cess of being carried out, reJLates to the agent rather than to tne 
patient. The nominative construction thus serves in particular to 
express the present, the imperfect, the durative t^enses. iri the"^ 
future, both constructions are possible, for the notion or future 
admits the perfective aspect just as much as the imperfective.' ^ 
Regamey very properly remarxs that this point had previous- 
ly been mdde by Tagliayini (1937;. Regamey's presentation is clearer 
however, aitd tree f roiti 'Tagliavini' s theory that the ergative is 
un caso erifatico, wMch lead6 to the view (erroneous, in my opinion) 
that in the ergativfe construction it is the subject, rather than 
the object or the/effect upon the object, that is 'brought into pro-, 
minence. / * 

S'S. We. can n^w see a principled explanation for the otherwise 
totally anomalous' fact that the ergative construction is associated 
with the aorist tense-group "in Georgian and Svan, and, indeed, that • 
the ergative /:onstruction, is confined to a past tense in IraniaV, 
indic and Daifdic languages (except for Shina, which can ha v?" the 
ergative in.'all tenses): since 'the ergative construction is effect- 
oriented, it has- a natural affinity with perfective . aspects and 
past tense^. in all these languages, as in Georgian, the opposition ' 
of the ergative and nominative 'constructions is absorbed, as it were. 
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in. the tense-aspect opposition and thus has no independent semantic 
function. There are, however, numerous languages in Asia in which 
the ergative vs. nominative opposition is tunctionai and carries much 
the same semantic distinction as in most Caucasian languages. Tibetan 
has already been mentioned m this respect. In addition, there are 
traces of an analogous opposition in Finno-Ugrian, notably in the ^« 
Ugrian languages Khanty (Ostyak) and Mansiy (Vogul)./ The opposition 
is clearly present in the five Paleosiberian languages of the Chukot- 
Kamchatka group, and also in Eskimo-Aleut. Descriptions ot a few of 
these languages suggest that the ergative construction underlines the 
effectiveness of the subject rather thaln the eff.ect upon the object, 
Va variant of ergativity that we have seen in Batsbiy. For the most 
part, however, the meaning of the ergative cons'truction is essentially 
the same as in niost Caucasian languages. Of the three remaining Pa- ^• 
leosiberian languages, the language-isolates Ket, Nivkh (Gilyak) and 
Yukagir, only Ket seems to have a trace of ergativity in th^ distri- 
bution of its two series of pronominal pretixes and infixes in tne 
verb: on this, see Kiimov {197J, pp. 65-i^66) and the authorities^bited 
there. Nivkh and Yukagir are non-ergative languages, but the latter 
has a particularly interesting morphological feature which will be 
referred to again later. 

56. It is clear that the ergdtive construction is not a passive 

construction, but an active or_ neutral one. Nevertheless, it is' in- 
stfUctive to consider to what extent the functions of passive vs. ac- 
tive correspond to those of nominative vs. ergative transitive con- 
struction. In languages with a formal passive transtormatioil , such 
as English, there are two distinct types, or phases, of ' passivation 
which we may call verbal passivation and sentential passivation. 

By verbal passivation we. mean the selection of a' special pas- 
sive form of verb„ with no change in the lexical exponent of the sub- 
ject. Thus, the verbal passive of John ate fish is John was eaten , 
with the possible addition of an agential complement, for instance^ 
b y fish . Sentential passivation requires not only the selection of 
a passive verb torm, but also a lexical switch, whereby the lexical 
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exponent of what was originally the object becomes exponent of the 
subject. The original subject raay be deleted, or else be inserted 
as an agential complement. Thus the sentential passive of John ate 
ilBlL is Fish was/were eaten with the possible addition of by John . 
Each ot these two types of passivation has its particular function 
or functions. The function of verbal passivation can be roughly des- 
cribed as REVERSAL OF THE VERBALLY EXPRESSED RELATION. Since the verbal 
passive refers to a different state of affairs than does the activ"^, 
it is quite often used contrastively to underline an antithesis", 
as in these recently observed examples: 

(73) (in conversation) 

^ Were you eating out of doors? 

We weren't eating: we were being eaten. 
The mosquitoes were awful ! 

(74) (hkard on Canadian TV) 

The year America finally disengaged from 
Indo-China ... or was disengaged...^. 

Contrastive re verbis of the verbal relation, such as these, 
are perhaps the commonest use of verbal passivation in English. A« 
important application of the contrastive use of verbal passivation 
is to be seen in the disambiguation of ambiguous expressions such 

The chick ens ar^ ready to eat vs. . . . to be eaten or the notorious 
sentence The shooting of the hunters was terrible . We can disambigu- 
ate tne last sentence by using the .inflectional genitive hunters ' 
and contrasting the active and passive forms of the verbal noun, thus 

r 

(75) The hunters' shooting was .terrible. 

(76) The hunters' being shot was terrible. ' ' 

Th% particular use of verbal passivation was matched by 
an Avar informant in the use of the masdar, or verbal noun of the , . 
iterative-durative verb in (77), but of the basic verb in (78), thus: 

(77) t4^vahdej tjanaqabazul kve/afa buk'ana. 

, . . (iter) 
snooting hunters' ^ bad v/as 
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(78) t4v>ahi tjanaqabazul kve/ab buk'ana. 
shooting hunters ' bad was , 

In (77) it is clear that tfanaqabazu I must be interpreted 
as a subject genitive, not only because of the semantic inprobabili- 
ty of 'the hunters' being repeatedly shot, but tor the more important 
grammatical reason that in Avar an iterative-durative verb must be 
intransitive: consequently, the single^NP' associated witn it must 
'be in a subject relation to it* 

This Avar example is only one of several possible Caucasian 
equivalences for the English opposition of verbal active to Verbal 
passive: in Adyghe, for instance, the same disambiguation would pro- 
bably be effected by using phrases which could be translated literal- 
ly as (approximately) (77) the hunters their-shooting and (78) 
the hunters-shooting . -^-^ 

■57. When. we turn to the sentential passive, we perhaps find a 
less fortuitous and more systematic relationship between English and 
Caucasian forms. Tfee fxinctions o£ sentential passivation all have to 
do with the redistribution of major information points as compared with the 
original active ''sentence. Specifically, we have^ 

/ (i) elimination of the original subject — particularly 
useful when the agent or source of the verbally ex- 
» pressed relation is unknown or communicationaily un- 
important, e,g. , Brutus murdered Caesar •> Caesar was 
murdered; . 

(iii simultaneously v/ith (i) , upgrading of the verb, v/hich 
now becomes the last non-anaphoric member df the sen- 
tence, the. position of greatest information-value in 
an English sentence; 

# - 

(iii) if the subject is reinserted as ^n agentialCcomplement , 
it is 'up-graded' from the ikf ormationally trivial po- 
6ition or the 'given' to the>inl:ormationally primary 
position that v/as taken by the verb in (ii) , -i.e., 
Brutus murdered Caesar •> Caesar was murdered Ky Brutus .^ 

The first of these functions is regrularly matched in North 
Caucasian languages by simply deleting the subject of an ergative 
transitive. Thus, the Avar equivalents of (79) Father has sent a 
telegram and (80) A telegram has been sent would be? 
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(79) insutssa tel bit'un bugo, 

E * N * 

father telegran sent is . 

(8Q) tel bit^un bugo, 

telegram ^ sent is. 

The past participle b i t ^un is, bt course, n£utr^ with respect 
to voice, and in a word-rank translation would be' n^re accurately, but 
less concisely, represented as 'having sent or sent'. 

This translation-equivalence of the English passive to an (orig- 
inally) ergative sentence with deleted subject is quite systematic 
<see also example (47). in 33, above). We cart see this clearly from 
Gunaev's (1972) article on the English present perfect and its equi-- 
valents in Avar and Lak. In that article, there are many examples 
like the following, meanir^ (81) This year many houses have been 
built in Makhachkala . 

(bl) Avar: hab'sonalda nrvaRatJq la Ja I da femera I mfnabl ran rugo. 
Lak: ha-Jinu maHatJg 'a la I iv tpa^russa q'atrl durnu dur. 

this year Makhachkala - in many houses^ built are. 

Of thirty Englisn examples in the article, eleven are passives, 
like (81). In every case, the Caucasian (Avar and/or Lak) translation 
equivalent is an ergative sentence with deleted subject. The remain- 
ing nineteen* examples are all English actives and there is not one 
case of subject deletion in their Caucasian equivalents. 

The' second function of sentential passive, the 'up-grading* 
of the verb, is clearly closer to the Caucasian nominative^- transitive 
construction, in which tne attenuation of transitivity throws the 
verbally expressed relation into prominence. 

58. In a general way, in languages with a meaningful opposition 
of ergative to nominative constructions, the semantic field covered 
by the opposition i:^ at least partly co-extensive with that of in- 
formation-distribution or information-focus. MenovS^ikov (1967) 
gives a very clear instance of this in Asiatic Eskimo. He provides 
three versions of the '^sentence The man leads the dog corresponding 
to three different locations of what in Russian is often called the 
LOGICAL ACCENT, viz. (82) The MAN leads the dog , (83) The man LEAPg the 
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dog and (84) The man leads the DOG > Not surprisingly, it is (84) , 
where the 'logical accexit' is on DOG , that has " the ergative con- 
structiont the strong transitivity of the ergative highlights the 
object as well as the effect of the action upon it. The first two 
examples both have the nominative construction: in these sentences, 
the difference in 'logical accent' is conveyed by special markers 
in the verb form. 

(82) juk agljataquq qikmimfQ* 

' N I 

MAN leads dog 

(83) juk ag 1 ja t i quq' qTkm iTn f q. ^ ^ 

N I 
Man LEADS dog 

(84) jugfm agljataqa qikmfq. 

E " N- ■ ^ 

Man ieads^ DOG 

It IS the syllable tj^ in the verb ot (83) that indicates that the 
verb is highlighted in this sentence*. 

Eskimo thus appears to stand midway between geographically 
contiguous languages — the Chukot-Kamchatka group, which are er- 
gative languages, and Yukagir, which is non-ergative but has a more 
developed morphological system of 'logical accentuation' than that 
of Eskimo. In generating a Yukagir sentence, the speaker selects 
special morphological forms of subject, verb and object to indicate 
which of these carries the principal new information. 

59. We may conclude by observing that ergative languages appear 
to fall into three types, or more exactly, into two main types, the 
second of which is subdivided* These types are (1) FUNCTIONAL ERGA- 
TIVE languages, in which the distinction between ergative-transitive 
and nominative-transitive is meaningful and (2) FORMAL ERGATIVE lan- 
guages in which the ergative construction is the unique^ and obliga- 
tory construction of transitive sentences and is consequently mean- 
ingless. FORMAL ERGATIVE languages fall into two sub-types (a) UNRE- 
STRICTED^. in which -transitive verbs are construed ergatively in all 
tenses, and (b) R^istricted, in which the ergative construction is 
confined to transitive verbs in a past tense or perfective aspect. 

There seem to be no languages in which the ergative construe- 



tion is func^Sbnal (independently meaningful) but is also restricted 
to the past tense* This is not fortuitous, since, as we pointed out 
above, where the ergative construction is restricted to a past tense 
this is because the meaning of ergativity iias fused with that of the 
past (or perfective) . VThere the ergative Construction retains its 
distinctive meaning, there is no motivation for restricting it to 
past tense^ 

60. Examples of the various types of ergative languages are: 

(1) FUNCTIONAL ERGATIVS: North Caucasian languages, Tibetan, 
Chukot--Kamchatka languages, Eskimo-Aleut* 

(2a) FORMAL UNRESTRICTED: the Kartvelian language Laz and 
the Dardic language Shina. Possibly Basque. 

{2b) FORMAL RESTRICTED: Georgian, Svan, the ergative lan~ ' 
guages of the Iranian, Indie and Dardic groups 
(except Shina); also, to a large extent, Burushaski 
(though two or three verbs in Burushaski can be 
construe^ e^^atively in the present as well as 
the past) . 

I am not sufficiently informed about the P.olynesian, Austra- 
lian and Amerindian ergative languages to know what types they be- 
long to. In any case, I nave already gone somewhat beyond the scope 
pf the present article, which is primarily concerned only with er-r 
gativity in Caucasian languages. 



Some of the data used in this -article were collected in a 
field trip to the USSR, with the support of the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the University of Michigan Center for Russian 
and East European Studies and with the generous assistance of Soviet 
Caucasiologists . 
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N.VT. Cauca sian (Abkhazo-Myghe) : 0. Ubykh (spoken by a handful of people 

in Western Turkey) 1. Abkhaz 2. Abaza 3.. Adyghe 4. Kabardian (Kabardino- 
.Cherkess) " 

N.C. Caucasian (Nakh languages ); 5. Chechen 6. Ingush 7 . %atsbiy 

N>E> Caucasian (Pagestanian ) ; 8. Avar 9. kndj group ( Andi , Botlikh , Godoberi , 
Karati^, Chamali , Bagwali , Akhwakh , Tindi) 10. Tsez (or Dido ) group ( Tsez 
(Dido), Hinukh , Khwarshi , Bezhti , Hunzib ) 11. Lak 12. Dargj. 
Lezgian group; 13. Artchi 14. Tabasaran 15. Aghul 16. Rutul 17. Tsakhur 
18. Mzgi 19. Krytz 20. Budukh 21. Khinalug 22. 'lJdi 

S. Caucasian (Kartvelian) ; 23. Georgian 24. Svan 
2an dialects: 25. Megrelian 26. Laz ^ 
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Transcriptipn 

Among Caucasian languages, only Georgian has its o\m ancient 
'alphabet and a literature going back' to th.e fifth century. Of the 
other Caucasian languages, a very few we're sporaddcaliy, and unof- 
ficially, written before the Revolution. Since then, "the Soviet au- 
thorities have created no' fewer than ten-new Caucasian literary lan- 
guages, all of which are now regularly written in Cyrillic-based or- 
thographies. In* the specialist literature, apart from the official 
orthographies, use is made of a great variety of phonetic ana phonemic 
transcriptions, based on Georgian, Cyrillic and Roman. It seemed 
sL-npler, for the present purpose, to present all examples in a fairly 
consistent, more or less phdnemic^ " IPA transcription. 

For the most part^ the attribution of basic or 'cardinal" val- 
ues to tne IPA characters will ensure an approximately correct read- 
ing. A^w special usages must,- however, be mentidned^ 

The character /k'/ usea in Adyghe texts actually represents 
a glottalic palatalized lamino-postalveolar affricate' of the type 
C tp] or [ pp]. The characters /'t/ /s'.7 /'^/, occuring in Adyghe and 
Kabardian texts, represent the peculiar N.W. Caucasian 'hissing- ^ 
hushing' fricatives, whicn are articulated with the tongue-tip touch- 
ing the lower from: teeth (as f or [ s]) but the narrowest . artxcula- 
tory channel at the extreine back of tne alveolar ridge (as fot a."lami- 
no-postalveolar r /]). With respect to other consonants, note in 
particular that in Avar (but not in the other languages) /qV repre- 
sents a very strongly affricated [ qx'], and /t4'/ is a glottalic 
lateral affricate with very noisy rattling molar affrication; note 
also that rhe use of tns two dorsal fricative charactei^s /x/ and 
/'x/ is significant — ir.any Caucasian languages, make a significant 
distinction between velar and uvular ' fricatives. 

With respect to vowels, note that /e/ and /o/ are generally 

more open that their cardinal values. In N.W. Caucasian languages, 

all vowels tend to 'be centralized and to assimilate to neighboring 

o o 

consonants. The characters /a /or / i / in Tsakhur represent pharyngal- 
ized vowels, produced with the root of the tongue drawn well b'ack into 
the pharynx. 
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